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PREFACE 


THis is intended to be a practical work, partly 
for the assistance of those who are in close 
touch with the adolescents, but also to serve 
a much wider purpose, because the nation as 
a whole needs to turn its attention to its duty 
towards the young both outside the school 
and during the critical years immediately 
after school life. 

Under these circumstances I have devoted 
more attention to practical needs, such as 
can be recognised generally, than to technical 
psychology and educational science, very 
necessary though the latter may be. Through- 
out the book I have referred briefly to those 
psychological principles which have practical 


bearing on the matter under discussion. There 
13 
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are many available works on psychology, on 
its relation to the theory of education, and 
on the psychology of adolescence; on the 
other hand there is a distinct need for a 
work indicating the possibility of applying 
sound principles to the practical needs of 
to-day. 

I have therefore started this discussion from 
an account of certain practical inquiries and 
efforts. Then referring these to educational 
and psychological principles, it has been my 
object to show what can be done (as a matter 
of duty) by the community everywhere, and 
especially by educationists, to provide the 
facilities needed for the application of right 
methods. 

After all, we are still in the grips of utilitari- 
anism. Too much do we reckon the value of 
life in commercial and industrial terms. It 
is a false patriotism which seeks nothing but 
commercial prosperity, regarding the young 


as something analogous to “cannon fodder ”’ 
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for international financial strife. The truth 
is that the State, and every other human in- 
stitution (like the Sabbath), exists for man, 
to render possible his social life. 

Many efforts put forth by well-intentioned 
people fail to fructify. What are the reasons 
for this lack of success? Let us take the 
analogy of the school. Clever people often 
become teachers because of their academic 
fitness, but they frequently fail. They rarely 
understand the children under them. They 
have not the proper insight into child-life. 
Their teaching is often mechanical, lifeless, 
and hopeless, because the teacher does not 
understand the management of children ; he 
has not the gift of presentment, and owing 
to his incapacity to realise the working, by 
slow degrees, of the child-mind, he is often 
ineffective and ignorant of the difficulties 
which beset the child. What is the remedy ? 
It has long been conceded that a careful and 
sympathetic study of the theory and practice 
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of education is essential; that effective sym- 
pathy results from a study of psychology, and 
that healthy control emanates from practical 
skill, hence we realise that, generally speaking, 
the trained teacher is more successful than 
the untrained teacher. Let us apply this to 
social reformers and workers. The leaders, 
superintendents, and controllers should be 
trained very thoroughly in organisation, and 
in character-discernment and treatment. In 
America this has long been recognised, especi- 
ally with regard to Play Centres. We want 
all the voluntary helpers we can get. Their 
sympathy and work will, under guidance, 
help to create that atmosphere which is a 
Sine qua non of success. 

Another condition of success is a correct 
attitude of mind. All efforts for adolescents 
must be far removed from the attitude of 
mind which is essential when treating young 
children. We do not want the school-system 
repeated, but substituted by healthy club- 
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life. Time-tables are foreign to this work. 
Rigidity is not permissible. Discipline must 
be that of comradeship. To instance one 
Centre which is successful in a very difficult 
district—the school utilised for the purpose 
has many rooms in use at the same time. 
The lady in charge of the girls has captured 
their affections by her winsome manner, by 
the interest she takes in their individual wel- 
fare, and by the variety of means she uses. 
One room is a music-room for entertainments ; 
another room is devoted to art and handi- 
craft; a third room is set apart for plain 
and art needlework; a fourth room is a 
common room for intercourse. Pupils are 
free to leave one room and go to another at 
will. Recreation and mental refreshment 
always are available in one room or another. 
The girls are proud of their Centre, and have 
created an esprit de corps which is commend- 
able. In short, a large family has been 


created, and the quiet, refining influence of 
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those in charge, and the inter-influence of 
one on the other, is working for the common 
good. 

These factors—trained superintendents, 
good staff of high-principled helpers, much 
variety, freedom, personal interest, a club 
rather than school—are, in turn, commended 
in these pages. Reference is made here to 
these points at the outset that the reader may 
study the problems from this standpoint. 

So the treasure of the nation is not only 
in its finances. Our true wealth is the 
Treasure of Youth. 

There is no finer description of the pros- 
perous nation than that prophetic one which 
has been handed down by the Church in her 
offices as the ideal of Christians : 

‘““ Blessed are all they that fear the Lord: 
and walk in His ways. 

“For thou shalt eat the labours of thine 
hands: O well is thee, and happy shalt thou 
be. 
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“Thy wife shall be as the fruitful vine: 
upon the walls of thine house. 

“Thy children like the olive branches: 
round about thy table. 

“Lo, thus shall the man be blessed: 
that feareth the Lord. 

“ The Lord from out of Sion shall so bless 
thee: that thou shalt see Jerusalem in pros- — 
perity all thy life long. 

“Yea, that thou shalt see thy children’s 
children: and peace upon Israel.” 


THE SITUATION AND THE PROBLEM 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SITUATION AND THE PROBLEM 


THE duty of the reformer in all matters is to 
take stock of the present situation as he finds 
it: and in his reforms he should endeavour to 
preserve reasonable continuity both with 
whatever is sound in the existing tradition, 
and with the main trend of previous sound 
reforms. The reason for this is to be found 
in the fact that, whatever anomalies are found 
in existing systems, at the bottom of all is 
universal human nature in social self-expres- 
sion. Mere Utopian schemes, without basis 
in the observed facts of human society, are 
positively harmful, because of the revenge, 
so to speak, which is generally wreaked by 
the nature of man when warped or artificially 


repressed. 
23 
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In addition to this practical wisdom, an 
educational reformer must be able to grasp 
the main facts of educational theory and the 
psychology of youth in their practical appli- 
cation. Accordingly, we shall first deal with 
a singularly practical introduction to the sub- 
ject, in the form of a list of questions recently 
issued by a Committee which is dealing with 
the use of leisure. 

This list of questions has been submitted 
to education authorities. It covers wide 
ground, and a large part of it is here given, 
because the questions are such as might be 
considered with advantage in most of our 


- towns :— 


POINTS OF ENQUIRY 4 


A. Children (14 years) : 
1. What is the extent of the provision of open space and 
playing-fields by Schools or Public Authorities ? 


1 The South Wales Branch of the National Association 
for Reconstruction. 
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2. Are playgrounds available after school hours ? 
3. Are there any organised games in— 
(a) Elementary Schools, 
(6) Higher Elementary Schools, 
(c) Intermediate and Secondary Schools ? 
B. Adolescents (14-19 years) : 
1. What is the average school-leaving age for : 
(a) Boys, 
(6) Girls ? 


25 


2. What are the main occupations into which children 


leaving schools are attracted ? 


3. What are (a) the average wages and (b) the pocket- 


money received ? 
4. What are the number of hours worked ? 
5. What is the amount of effective leisure ? 
6. What facilities are there for use of leisure ? 


(a) Continuation Classes. To what extent are they 


attended ? 


(b) Athletic Clubs. What is the general character 


of the Clubs ? 


(c) Are youths admitted to membership of Work- 


men’s Institutes, etc. ? 


(d) Do they make extensive use of Public Libraries ? 
(ec) To what extent are they attracted to entertain- 


ments run for private profits ? 
(1) Kinemas. 
(2) Alien shops. 
(3) Billiard Rooms. 


(4) Dancing-classes and other opportunities of 


meeting of both sexes. 


(f) What other kinds of organisations are there for 


the leisure of adolescents ? 
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We may also add a few of the questions 
referring to the life and leisure of adults :— 


C. Aduits. 


4. What is the amount of effective leisure ? 
(a) Men. 
(6) Women. | 
5. Are there special difficulties in providing for leisure 
because of irregularity of work ? 
(a) Men. 
(6) Women. 
6. What is the extent of the provision already in exist- 
ence ? 
(a) Libraries (are they well financed, well managed, 
and to what extent are they used ?): 
(a) Men. 
(6) Women. 
(6) Institutes : 
(a) Men. 
(6) Women. 
(c) Y.M.C.A.s: 
(a) Men. 
Y.W.C.A.S : 
(6) Women. 
(2) Ambulance Corps: 
(a2) Men. 
Red Cross Nursing : 
(6) Women. 
(e) Clubs: Athletic, Musical, Political. 
(a) Men. 
(6) Women. 
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(f) Choral Societies, Dramatic Societies : 
(a) Men. 
(b) Women. 
(g) What are the facilities of an educational char- 
acter ? 
Women: 
How far do women avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities ? 
Are there any special facilities for women ? 


(i) What proportion of men take an active part in— 
(a) Public life (District Council, Guardians), 
(b) Religious work, 
(c) Trade Union, Friendly Society, Co-operative 
Society, or similar work ? 
(j) What proportion of women take an active part 
in— 
(a) Public life (Guardians), 
(b) Religious work, Bible Classes, Temperance 
Societies, 
(c) Social and philanthropic work ? 
(k) To what extent are parks, boating lakes, swim- 
ming baths, used by— 
(a) Men, 
(b) Women ? 


Probably most readers will be struck by 
the fact that in most cases they would be 
bound to answer ‘‘ Yes, there are facilities 


here and there casually provided and casually 
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used; but the general condition is one of 
laissez-faire ; there is neither general guidance 
of adolescents, nor wisely chosen opportunities 
for development or recreation.’”’ That is the 
general condition. 

The anomaly is, that effective guidance is 
given in youth, while direct guidance is easy, 
while development is mainly physical and, to 
a rudimentary degree, intellectual. But 
almost as soon as the years of real intellectual 
and conative development are reached, when 
the tastes and habits of life begin to be 
formed, direct guidance becomes less neces- 
sary and less possible, the child in many 
cases leaves school and enters the life of 
industry or commerce without even the help 
of wisely chosen opportunities for leisure and 
assistance in vocational training. 

On the other hand, the community must 
avoid mere rule-of-thumb extension of facili- 
ties. The mere unsystematic multiplication 
of athletic clubs, debating societies, swimming- 
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baths, etc., woodwork classes, for example, 1” 
their present condition will not accomplish 
much. Neither will the opportunities prove 
more beneficial if compulsion is mainly relied 
upon instead of intelligent effort ; great danger 
lies in that direction. The appeal to com- 
pulsion and to that alone in such matters 
often means that insufficient interest has been 
taken to make recreation attractive. 

Both these mistakes are being made. Yet 
neither method will be adequate generally to 
prevent the young loafer developing into the 
hooligan, or the repressed adolescent indus- 
trial worker from breaking out into the ex- 
citement of vice. Of all those who have 
devoted their lives to work in the slums, few 
better knew and loved the hooligan class than 
Father Stanton; yet he declared that his 
fifty years’ work had not taught him much 
of how to rescue that type from hooligan 
ways. I do not say that it cannot be done— 
but prevention is the only right way for us. 
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Psychologically the characteristics of adol- 


escence, in addition to the development of 
all that depends on sex, involve the social, 
artistic, and personal religious experience, all 
of which latter, if they appear much earlier, 
seem to be precocious. The special sort of 
energy which is the motive power of the char- 
acteristic actions of youth is distinctly cona- 
tive and guided by instinct. What we are to 
call this general ‘“‘ energy ”’ ‘“élan’’ does 
not matter ; what is most to the point is that 
it is not until there has been some intellectual 
development that human instincts come in 
for recognition (see McDougall, — 
page 181). 

Thus the adventurous tendencies of adol- 
escence take forms which we might call 
ancestral, and that the young at this stage 
do not satisfy their tendency to activity by 
mere hard work in mechanical occupations 
or mere drill. (Authorities consider that the 


exhaustion of adolescents in more or less 
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mechanical work is due to the unsuitable 
kinds of work rather than to the activity 
exceeding the general capacity.) In order to 
develop character properly, the young adol- 
escents must be allowed, as in the scout 
movement, some outlet for this primitive 
behaviour. It is probable that this is not so 
much a case of the civilised man reverting to 
the ways of the savage, as of the savage him- 
self being free to act in a primitive or natural 
way. 

Although very important for teachers and 
all who have care of adolescents, including 
‘especially the clergy, the details of abnormal 
psychological conditions * hardly concern our 


1 The theoretical difficulties of those who dwell too much 
on the experience of psychical crises is similar to the per- 
plexities of the philosopher who in the course of his in- 
vestigations on personality devotes too much attention to 
the abnormal psychology of multiple personalities. It 
Should be a first principle in all philosophising, whether for 
practical or theoretic ends, to begin with and emphasise 
the normal phenomena. Physical Science, for example, 
could hardly base its hypothesis on the abnormal objective 
phenomena of physical research. 
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present subject. But the study of these must 
be encouraged, so that we can be sure that in 
future no young sufferer from hysteria or 
from a pathological habitual listlessness and 
inattention shall be reproved or punished as 
if blameworthy. The clergy, too, should be 
able to deal with abnormal conditions of the 
conscience (¢.g. ““‘ scruples’’) such as may 
occur in older adolescents. However, the 
average adolescent is perhaps not quite so 
introspective as Compton Mackenzie's delight- 
ful creation, Michael Fane, nor is his or her 
youth so full of crises, though the character 
is astonishingly true to many lives. As the 
author quotes Keats, ‘‘ The imagination of a 
boy is healthy, but there is a phase of life 
between, in which the soul is in a ferment, 
the character undecided, the way of life un- 
certain, the ambition thick-sighted.”’ 

It is at this age, later adolescence, that the 
ereat German crime against life has been 
committed—the German State grasps the 
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adolescent at a fragile age and crushes him. 
His judgment is suppressed, while he is made 
to feed on official theories of life; he is drilled 
out of his finer feelings. 

Alas, that there should be Britons who 
admire this system which turns healthy youths 
into slaves in a servile State! (Of course, I 
am not saying anything against a broad, 
healthily conceived military tvaining, should 
that, after wise consideration, be considered 
necessary in peace time for national safety and 
protection against possible aggression. But 
those who understand youth, will agree that 
serious and continuous military training ought 
not to be begun too early. Up to the age of 
at least twenty there should be nothing more 
serious than Cadet or O.T.C. camps, to de- 
velop on lines of spontaneity. This is more 
wholesome than a rigid military discipline such 
as we find in Germany, as the case was in the 
Public Schools and Universities before the 
war.) 

3 
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In our theory we must attach full value 
to what is true in the older psychology, as 
Dr. McDougall has done. The conception of 
‘faculties’? did much harm when it was 
supposed that mind consisted of independent 
departments to be developed in isolation ; 
but the older scholastic conception was that 
a faculty was simply a mode of action of each 
indivisible soul. This is important, because 
it helps us to avoid misconceptions as to the 
character and freedom of will, and the unity 
of control. 

Thus it may be objected, even by those 
who admire the Montessori method in the 
infant school, that the adolescent educated 
on Montessorian methods would lack vigour, 


hardness, and power of decision.’ 


1 Also, free will is now more readily admitted by philo-_ 
sophers, ¢.g., Bergson, who makes its exercise too rare. 
Experience is the final court of appeal—we are hardly more 
certain of our own sensations than of our acts of choice. 
The will is of supreme importance in the education of the 
individual and the nation. 
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Sully remarks on the fact now well known 
that it is easier to get young children to obey 
a negative precept, e.g. ‘‘ don’t touch this,’ 
than to carry out a positive order. Probably 
the actual difficulties in the discipline of 
adolescents are due to the tendency of many 
adolescents to act in the opposite way. 
Adolescence is a constructive and synthetic 
period when it is easy to do the latter, whilst 
the tendency to what is often called unsocial 
behaviour is well known. The teacher of 
pre-adolescents naturally directs his efforts to 
the attention, and perhaps to imnéerest in the 
Herbartian and intellectual sense ; and he is 
mainly right in doing so. But those responsible 
for adolescents know that their educational 
problems centre round the will and emotional 
impulses. Their work is to provide for and 
to await the outlet of these. 

There is some popular misconception, which 
is increasing, as to the State’s place with 
regard to the education and care of children 
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and young persons. There are many who 
would feign believe that it is the duty of the 
State to relieve parents of their obligation 
towards their offspring. They regard the 
State as solely responsible for the education, 
health, and creature comforts of their children. 
This belief has the advantage of being 
congenial because, instead of imposing re- 
strictions and obligations, it would appear 
to exonerate parents from their very obvious 
duties. This, however, is a wrong conception. 
The State’s interest should result in the child’s 
gain, and the exercise of that influence should 
be in the direction of augmentation rather 
than a substitution for parental concern. 
The State must, in the interest of the indi- 
vidual child, but even more so in the interest 
of the community, see that every child has 
the fullest facilities for educational develop- 
ment in the widest sense. The State must, 
further, ensure that healthy surroundings are 


secured, and see that proper means are avail- 
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able for the physical and hygienic develop- 


ment of its children. The moral and physical 
well-being of every child is a matter of vital 
importance to the State, because the existence 
of society, in the broadest sense, depends upon 
the soundness of the individuals and the con- 
sequent integrity and stability of the whole. 

Whatever the State may undertake through 
various Acts of Parliament will only be effec- 
tive if parents co-operate by doing their share, 
and in this way endeavour to get the best out 
of the provisions made. Further, there must 
be a more conscientious and stringent appli- 
cation of penalty clauses against negligent 
recalcitrant parents who are robbing their 
children of rights which a generous State has 
conferred. It is still further necessary also 
to prevent the waste of public funds. 

Few people realise, and therefore fully 
appreciate, what the State has done, hence 
it will not be out of place briefly to enumerate 


the various Acts of Parliament which have 
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distinct bearing on the training and develop- 
ment of children and youths, as well as to 
give an indication of future extension. 

Acts of Parliament have been placed on 
the Statute Book dealing with the compulsory 
education of children between the ages of five 
and fourteen (exceptionally thirteen). Edu- 
cation, in consequence of legislation, for ele- 
mentary and partially for secondary, is 
free, and the various authorities provide the 
necessary equipment. 

It was not until about the latter end of the 
nineteenth century that the State began to 
realise its duty to the children, the future 
men and women of the nation. 

Compulsory education was introduced in 
1870, and later this was made practically free. 
Protection of infantile life and protection of 
children against cruel treatment were empha- 
sised by legislation towards the end of the 
century, but perhaps the greatest step forward 
that has been made in the history of England 


\ 
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in this direction is in placing on the Statute 
Book what is known as the “ Children Act” 
of 1908, which has been very wisely called 
the Children’s Charter. 

The object of this Act has been to strengthen 
and not weaken parental control. The framers 
of the Act knew what every one else knows, 
what a tremendous amount of negligence has 
been shown by indifferent parents in the up- 
bringing of their children, and that unless 
children are brought up physically strong and 
mentally developed, the decay of the nation 
is bound to follow. 

As Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P., said, “‘ So 
far from weakening parental authority, they 
desire to strengthen it, and their purpose was 
to impress upon parents their responsibilities 
rather than to relieve them from them. Here 
and there it is necessary to eradicate some 
bad custom, such as taking children into 
public-houses, which was done with no ill 


intent by some parents because it was, to a 
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certain extent, the custom among one class 
of the community.” 

The power of the State is substituted for 
the authority of the parent only where the 
family organism is not doing its work on 
account of the bad character or neglect of 
the parents. It is necessary for the State to 
perform those functions in particular cases. 
Both humanity and policy require that the 
neglected or cruelly treated child should be 
rescued from the bad home, for it is one of 
the essential needs of the community to breed 
and train a good stock for the future of the 
race, “his Gill relied ‘very largely onthe 
co-operation of the police and education 
authorities to render the Act a success. 

As an outcome of the favourable reception 
of this, committees on Child Welfare have 
been formed for the purpose of co-ordinating 
the various agencies engaged in looking after 
the welfare of the child. 

The only people who are likely to resent 
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such a progressive Act are those for whom 
the Act was specially created—the negligent 
parents. 

Our best efforts for the protection of the 
child have been confined largely to the pro- 
vision of free education, which, unfortunately, 
has not been appreciated as it ought to be, 
and it has been necessary to compel people 
by the process of law to accept this free gift 
of the State. The State has also provided 
for the education and care of the blind, deaf 
and dumb, cripples, and mentally defective 
children; and further, machinery has been 
created for the protection of children from 
acquiring or strengthening bad habits by the 
institution of Industrial Schools, Reforma- 
tories, and Training Ships. The State is con- 
cerned also with the protection of children in 
the matter of Street Trading, while we have 
the beneficent Acts known as the Factory and 
Workshop Act, the Mines Act, and the 
Employment of Children Act, which prohibit 
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child-labour underground in mines, prevent 
the employment of children of tender years, 
and which lay down conditions intended to 
protect children from working under dangerous 
conditions—physical and hygienic. 

The Children’s Charter consists of six 
parts :— | 


Part 1.—Infant Life Protection. 
,, 2-—Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and Young Persons. 
|, 3.—Juvenile Smoking. 
, 4-—Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools. 
» 5-—Juvenile Offenders. 


,, 6.—Miscellaneous and Genet 


We have, in addition to the above, Acts 
for the education and protection of epileptics, 
for the reclaiming of delinquents, namely, 
Probation of First Offenders Act. The State 
has provided for the diligent, and those 
desirous of advancement, by means of the 
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Technical Instruction Act, and later by the 
1902 Education Act, which for the first time 
made it possible by rate-aid to provide free 
Secondary Education. The poor child who, 
from poverty and physical discomfort, cannot 
benefit by the education facilities offered, is 
not forgotten, for there is an Elementary 
Education Provision of Meals Act for feeding 
Necessitous Children, and the Children Act 
above referred to provides for the medical 
inspection of all Elementary School children. 

The 1918 Bill, which, it is hoped, will soon 
become law, is another great advance on 
existing conditions. It extends school life at 
one end, and it makes provision for nursery 
schools at the beginning. Further restrictions 
are placed on juvenile labour, and a wise 
provision is made for Continuation Schools to 
be compulsory for boys and girls after leaving 
the day schools. Medical inspection is to be 
extended and physical training promoted. 
The work of education is to be reconstructed ; 
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schemes are to be prepared by education 
authorities and submitted for approval to the 
Board of Education. The limitation of rates 
raised for Secondary Education is to be 
eliminated. 

This enlightened legislation can only have 
the success it deserves if we have the fullest 
co-ordination and determination on the part 
of the State, the parent, the school, and the 
child to make the best of all the provisions 
of the new Bill when it becomes an Act. 

If this is very generally done, then a big 
step forward will have been taken in dealing 
with the boy and girl problem; the results 
of these efforts will affect adolescents in such 
a way as to regenerate our manhood and 
womanhood, and help to place our country 
in the forefront for enlightenment, high 


motives, and noble attainments. 
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CHAPTER II 
OUTDOOR RECREATIONS 


EVERY aspect of youthful life has its special 
value, if it is properly developed. The indoor 
training in school is designed to form habits 
of industry and obedience to law, but that is 
not the whole ideal of manhood. We do not 
only want the discipline of obedience, but 
also the discipline of well-directed enterprise ; 
we need initiative and a socially-minded love 
of freedom. Out in the fresh air, in corporate 
games, in adventures of scouting and swim- 
ming, our boys must be allowed to develop 
those virile qualities which are absolutely 
necessary in a chivalrous and Christian nation, 
whilst our girls must have equal opportunities 


for development in this direction. — 
47 
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Games of football and cricket are the most 
common form of outdoor recreation in Eng- 
land. Yet to a very large extent they fail 
to produce good results because of their hap- 
hazard and slipshod character. A mob of 
dirty boys casually kicking a football about 
in a cramped, gravel playground becomes 
nothing better than the ill-mannered mob of 
badly developed spectators at our professional 
“league”? and “cup”? matches. | am not 
saying that occasionally to watch professional 
matches is in itself a bad thing ; but it has no 
educational value compared with genuinely 
playing games in a truly amateur spirit. 

On the other hand, we must encourage 
games under proper conditions. Consider 
football—a proper ground is an absolute 
necessity. Regular matches should be ar- 
ranged! (under the particular code of rules 


1 In schools an error is made by providing matches 
mainly for a few only, the first XV or XI. That is wrong ; 
we wantas many teams as possible, and every boy and girl 
to be in something of the sort. 
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which locally is least likely to lead to undue 


interest in professionalism). The smallest de- 
tails matter—such as a strict and fair referee, 
who will penalise all unfair play without being 
unduly fidgety about mere excesses of vigour 
and keenness. The moral lesson of playing a 
fair game under a careful umpire is of life-long 
value. In the same way a high standard in 
choice of opponents in matches is of great 
importance. 

Physical details must also receive attention. 
Prolonged cricket matches are wearisome to 
the young ; full time at football is an excessive 
strain for boys under eighteen. Again, it is 
really necessary to make an etiort to get some 
sort of proper clothes for games, where it is 
financially possible. Proper changing facili- 
ties are easier to obtain. At any rate, some 
sort of makeshift baths are easily obtained. 
There is surely no more difficulty in providing 
such complete washing accommodation here 
than with our armies in France? And it has 
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a very real value. Compare the boy who 
comes home in his ordinary clothes covered 
with mud with the boy who has had a bath 
and changed his clothes. 

May I express a hope that organised games 
do not mean the regimentation of all children 
throughout all their leisure. A thousand 
times on patrols, in raids, and in attacks in 
France we have seen that the spontaneous 
intelligence and courage of the Englishman 
can defeat the docile Teuton. Compare the 
moral value of the experience of the country 
or seaside child who has found out, for 
instance, how to swim and dive, with the 
laboriously taught swimmer of the town 
swimming-bath. We must leave enough 
to enterprise. 

Swimming, in fact, is the best of all recrea- 
tions. I have included it amongst outdoor 
recreations for a good reason. We must not 
be satisfied with our conventional closed 


swimming-baths (though such facilities are 
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not to be despised). Swimming is not merely 
an exercise to be performed indoors; fresh 
air and freedom are the essence of it; and 
it is quite possible from the beginning of 
May tothe end of September. Half the moral 
and physical value of it is lost if it is not in 
the open—at any rate, so far as the boys are 
concerned. There is much to be said for 
making it as spontaneous as possible. 

Once more, this is a case where a little 
enterprise and common sense might easily 
make the facilities. The small rivers that 
flow by most of our smaller English towns 
are often simply wasted—hardly a boat is 
rowed on them, rarely a bathing-place is 
available, or used if it is there. Like our 
mountains and moors, they are wasted play- 
grounds. No elaborately-made banks are 
necessary ; simply a diving-board or two, 
some sort of enclosure, and a boat. I 
mention the matter of facilities, because 
every facility for outdoor sport ultimately 
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means men saved from crime and from 
vice. | 

The special advantages of bathing and 
swimming are well set forth by that able 
American authority on Adolescence, Dr. Stan- 
ley Hall (we have italicised freely in respect 
of points especially bearing on the present 
treatment of the subject) :— 


“Too much can hardly be said in favour 
of cold baths and swimming at this age. 
Marro quotes Father Kneipp, and almost 
rivals his hydrotherapeutic enthusiasm. Cold 
bathing sends the blood inward partly by the 
cold which contracts the capillaries of the 
skin and tissue immediately underlying it, 
and partly by the pressure of the water over 
all the dermal surface, quickens the activity 
of kidneys, lungs, and digestive apparatus, 
and the reactive glow is the best possible 
tonic for dermal circulation. It is the best 


of all gymnastics for the nonstriated or in- 
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voluntary muscles and for the heart and blood 
vessels. This and the removal of the products 
of excretion preserve all the important dermal 
functions which are so easily and so often im- 
paired in modern life, lessen the liability of 
skin diseases, promote freshness of com- 
plexion; and the moral effects of plunging 
into cold and supporting the body in deep water 
is not inconsiderable in strengthening a spirit 
of hardihood and reducing overtenderness to 
sensory discomforts. The exercise of swim- 
ming is unique in that nearly all the move- 
ments and combinations are such as are rarely 
used otherwise, and are perhaps in a sense 
ancestral and liberal rather than. directly 
preparatory for future avocations. Its stimu- 
lus for heart and lungs is. by general consent 
of all writers upon the subject, most whole- 
some and beneficial. Nothing so directly or 
quickly reduces to the lowest point the plethora 
of the sex organs. The very absence of clothes 


and running on the beach is exhilarating and 
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gives a sense of freedom. Where practicable, 
it is well to dispense with bathing-suits, even 
the scantiest. The warm bath tub 1s enfeebling 
and degenerative, despite the cold spray later, 
while the free swim in cold water is most 
invigorating.’ It will be observed that due 
stress is given to the moral and psychological 
effects in all respects. 

Still attending mainly to boys’ sports, we 
must notice boxing. The natural pugnacity 
of boys plays so important a part in the 
development of youth that some safe outlet 
must be found for it. Every nation that has 
set a right value on manly qualities has 
encouraged some form of personal encounter. 
Boxing was much practised by the Greeks 
from the heroic age; the Romans degraded 
it: the Christian civilisation of the Middle 
Ages rejoiced in the tournament ; the Latin 
countries developed fencing; the German 
students indulge in the rather absurd sham 


duelling ; the Japanese in jutsu. But the 
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best of all, as a training of eye, muscle, and 
temper, is English boxing. It is, therefore, 
assuring to find boxing in the list of recom- 
mended recreations and occupations for the 
Play Centres as issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

In this matter there is much absurd preju- 
dice to be faced. Ideals of non-resistance— 
which are certainly neither Christian nor 
manly—are held up for our admiration by 
many who have read the New Testament in 
the light of Tolstoi’s unhistorical and im- 
possible theories. Against these we must 
insist that neither Tolstoi nor Mrs. Eddy is 
a safe guide for the educationist. We must 
appeal rather to the ancient experience com- 
mon to all mankind, which teaches that the 
first duty of the valiant is to defend the 
right. 

Let us, therefore, give our boys the oppor- 
tunities of the most ascetic of games. Let 


us encourage whatever makes for chivalry, 
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good temper, vigour, and self-control. The 
opportunities often cost nothing. 

Not only are the benefits of outdoor sports 
physical and moral, they are intellectual. 
But for a proper appreciation of these we 
must really introduce a little more of the 
spirit of the fresh air, the hills, and the sea 
into the literature of the schoolroom. Much 
so-called nature study is a feeble makeshift ; 
it is not large-minded enough. Let us give 
a rest to Macaulay and dry old Pope. Cannot 
our senior classes be given a chance of appre- 
clating, let us say, Hilaire Belloc’s collection 
of Essays or Hills and the Sea. Even if we 
do not all agree with the Chesterton and Belloc 
view of history, at least we might open our 
windows and let in the fresh air. 

After all, the hills and the sea are better 
than all our football grounds and clubs. Let 
every boy swim and box by all means, but 
camping out is the holiday which does most _ 


of all for health and sanity, and is equally 
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desirable for boys and girls under proper 
conditions. For the health of our young 
people it would be better if half the crowds 
at Margate or Blackpool were indulging in 
the joys of a pleasanter, saner holiday out of 
a walking-tour or camping out. The contrast 
between the two ways is the contrast between 
a mere outbreak of the gregarious instinct, 
and an exercise of the social tendencies. In 
The Student in Arms the late Donald Hankey 
declares that after the war not a few will 
astonish the English countryside by reviving 
the Army custom of going “on trek”’ with 
nothing but a haversack—and, I suppose, a 
few shillings. 

A certain amount of organisation and guid- 
ance is necessary, or the walking-tour may 
easily degenerate into a mere tramp. Camp- 
ing and touring parties need to be formed. 
In some parts it may be necessary to get 
permission to pitch the nightly camp or 
bivouac ; in other country-—moors, etc.—this 
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may not be necessary. Almost the only other 
necessity is food and cooking. With unlimited 
opportunities for bathing and for washing of 
clothing, a party clothed in boy scouts’ kit 
or girls’ equivalent would need practically 
nothing, except the one thing absolutely 
necessary—the assistance of an organiser and 
guide to keep the party together. 

In all these things mere drill and routine 
ought to be eliminated. The object of out- 
door recreations is to ‘‘ touch and revive the 
deep basic emotions of the race. Thus we 
see that play is not doing things to be useful 
later, but it is rehearsing racial history ”’ 
(Stanley Hall), or, as Mr. Belloc says (in The 
Path to Rome), there are certain things which 
every one should do sometimes—such as to 
dig, to sail a boat, to dance, and so forth. 
They are the natural occupations necessary 
to a right development of human life. 

Truly, if the town worker is kept for ever 


at his routine of work, dressed up in his con- 
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ventional clothing, living always in his drab, 
mean streets, he will either break out or 
break down. He will not, in many cases, be 
able to restrain himself from the artificial 
adventure and “ life’’ which he finds in vice. 
But let the town youth occasionally live the 
free life of a nomad in the country—let him 
know of the freedom of throwing off his 
clothes to bathe in the streams, let him get 
up with the sun and retire at sunset—all that 
gives an outlet to inherited tendencies, and 
he will tend to be moderate in eating and 
drinking, more fair in dealing, and more chaste 
in morality. Not that these things will sup- 
plant religion—not at all; they aid religion, 
whilst mere restraint and prohibition will have 


exactly the opposite effect. 


GYMNASIA AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 


This subject has been omitted from the 


previous discussion, because, as taught at 
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present, it is hardly recreative at all, except 
in the same sense as a lesson on Greek irregular 
verbs. , Nor is it as much of an outdoor 
occupation as one could desire. In considera- 
tion of gymnasia, we may briefly call attention 


to a few points : 


(t) The gymnasium as we have it, fitted 
simply with parallel bars, horizontal bars, 
vaulting horses, etc., is now condemned by 
most experts as producing the wrong sort 
of development, e.g. “hollow back,’ and 
is muscular rather than structural in its 
effects. | 

(2) The gymnasium generally has an at- 
mosphere rather subversive of the spirit of 
outdoor recreation. In any case it often in- 
volves a little short mental torture to many 
highly strung boys and girls, if they are driven 
into the more active and drastic exercises, 
e.g. on horizontal bars. We must not sacrifice 


nerves to mere muscle. 
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These considerations are arguments for 
discretion in the use of gymnasium. 

On the other hand, there are some forms 
of physical training which are physically 
sound and of intellectual (and even esthetic) 
value, allowing of some spontaneity ; notably 
of existing systems this is true of the Swedish 
(e.g. the present army system). It has the 
advantage of being a naturally developed 
system. These features are absent from most 
older English systems, which are objectionable 
owing to slowness, heaviness, and a tendency 
to dangerous muscle building. The Greeks 
must have approached very near perfection 
in maintaining a natural union of the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and esthetic values 
with the growth of physical grace and fitness. 
Perhaps it was easier for a race whose out- 
look and civilisation was limited and strictly 
humanist ; we find it more difficult to combine 
the different aspects of education because we 


have so many factors in life unknown to the 
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ancients—the other worldly moral values of 
Christianity — industrial requirements-— the 
development of physical science. Yet the 
value of the body has been so enhanced by 
Christianity that we should not regard any 
system of education as complete which does 
not aim at uniting closely the four elements 
in education—intellect, will, esthetic powers, 
and physical grace and welfare. We have 
many grave dangers to avoid, and no existing 
system can be considered even to approach 


perfection. 


CHAPTER Ti) 
INDOOR RECREATIONS : LIBRARIES, ETC. 


THE central feature of all the proposals in 
this book is “interest.”’ We must aim at 
helping our youths—boys and girls—to have 
an absorbing interest in their limited lives. 
The sports-field, the gymnasium, rambling 
clubs, gardening, cycling, and such-like occu- 
pations appeal to the physical life, but our 
erratic climate, apart from high motives, 
makes it necessary for us to provide indoor 
recreations which, whilst giving endless plea- 
sures, are educative to a very high degree. 
Of these, Reading Circles, Dramatic Societies, 
Musical Choirs, Libraries, and Hobbies natur- 
ally find a very important place. 


Variety is the chief desideratum: accessi- 
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bility is a condition not to be overlooked, 
especially for rural districts; capacity must 
be considered, because frequently well-mean- 
ing people view youth’s requirements through 
spectacles of the aged ; and, above all, happy 
and pleasant conditions under which the 
various recreations are pursued play a very 
important part towards the attainment of 
success. 

Any work attempting even in a cursory 
way to deal with the question of youth would 
be very incomplete unless it made a distinct 
reference to Libraries as an educational and 
social factor. The importance of Libraries in 
any scheme of reconstruction aiming at the 
welfare of adolescents is so self-evident as to 
need little to recommend it beyond its inclu- 
sion aS an indispensable aid to the fullest 
development of youth of both sexes. in the 
words of Lord Morley, ‘‘ It requires no preter- 
human force of will in any young man or 


woman ... to get at least half an hour out 
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of a solid busy day for good and disinterested 


reading. . . . Try for yourself what you can 
read in half an hour, . . . and consider what 
treasures you might have laid by at the end 
of the year; and what happiness, fortitude, 
and wisdom they would have given you all 
the days of your life.” 

“ Disinterested reading ’’—that is, untram- 
melled by examination pressure and its 
consequent demands, but rather reading for 
pleasure, for general profit, and for culture— 
is the reading to be encouraged for lasting 
benefit. Reading to advantage depends upon 
the facilities provided—accessibility and ab- 
sence of irritating restrictions ; on the guid- 
ance given as well as the spirit in which help 
is given, the efficiency of such help, the tact 
and manner in which it is offered; also on 
the choice of books; and further, it depends 
_ on the spirit in which one reads, together with 
the general aim of the reader. “If thou 
wouldst profit by thy reading, read humbly, 


D 
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simply, honestly, and not desiring to win a 
character for learning,’ writes Thomas a 
Kempis. 

This ideal is unfortunately not realised 
in the practical means at present provided, 
even where the facilities are adequate. There 
is far too much controversial and one-sided 
reading, stimulated by the desire to make out 
a case in reference to debated subjects. 
Whilst the general question of debating socie- 
ties is indeed a very difficult one, it ought to 
be possible so to arrange and manage our 
libraries that a deep, genuine kind of reading 
replaces the shallower method which does not 
aim at true knowledge. 

Still less is the feverish novel-reading of 
our day tobe encouraged. Yet novel-reading, 
properly co-ordinated with other reading more 
directly educational, is of a great value because 
of the understanding of men as well as of 
things which is the first characteristic of great 


novelists. In the course of the chapter some 
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practical suggestions are made in this matter ; 
in all cases we must remember that we are 
not only educating the youth for living his 
own life, but we are also in some cases training 
the future leaders of democracy. It is to 
such leaders we may apply Locke’s words, 
“Education begins the gentleman, but read- 
ing, good company, and reflection must finish 
him.” 

No regulations aiming at uniformity are 
desirable, nor can they be considered without 
affecting the utility of a library arranged for 
the special benefit of youths. Considerable 
freedom must be accorded if a library is to 
be popular and useful. 

The opportunities for reading will vary 
according to the individual circumstances. 
Some will read slowly and often carefully and 
with judgment, others will read quickly and 
not necessarily cursorily, temperament and 
ability will control this, and, therefore, govern 


the results. Hence, in the words of Dr. 
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Arnold, ‘‘ Adjust your proposed amount of 
reading to your time and inclinations—that 
is perfectly true to every man; but whether 
that amount be large or small, let it be varied 
in its kind, and widely varied. If I have a 
confident opinion on any one point connected 
with the improvement of the human mind, 
it is on this.” 

Youths cannot be too frequently warned 
against reading ina groove. Some men suffer 
through narrowness of mind, and, in conse- 
quence, lessen their influence, especially when 
such men become leaders of democracy. Their 
reading is largely confined to economics of 
one ‘‘ school,’’ oblivious to the fact that no 
one school can be fully appreciated unless the 
reader is conversant with the arguments of 
the opposing school. Again, knowledge of 
Economics and Political Science 1s dangerous 
unless there is an intelligent appreciation of 
history, and that, of course, implies biography. 
As a leader of democracy has to do with 
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human nature, he must read psychology both 
as a science and in psychological novels where 
it is applied to life under conditions analogous 
to those of everyday life. The finer side of 
life must have its rightful recognition in its 
claim on our attention, hence, poetry, with 
its softening and refining influence, must find 
a place in any effective scheme of reading. 
If we would fully appreciate industrial and 
commercial questions, we must read of other 
lands, and of life under other conditions, be- 
cause we are affected by the results of such 
life, hence, works on other countries and on 
travels must be included. The enormous in- 
fluence of scientific thought on our well-being 
cannot be ignored in our reading-circles, 
neither can the great fundamental question 
of religion—the overpowering principles of 
which govern all morality, government, equity, 
dispensation of mercy, and the whole problem 
of living. Professor Blackie, in his advice to 


young men, aptly says, “ Read nothing you 
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do not care to remember, and remember noth- 
ing you do not mean to use.” 
A useful library must fulfil the following 


conditions:—— 


(a) Its books must be in good condition—a 
very necessary statement of an elementary 
principle. It is common knowledge that 
libraries often built on the principle of genero- 
sity in kind contain many discarded and 
often incomplete books which, whilst good as 
regards selection, are thus rendered useless 
and are consequently only productive of irri- 
tation. Such conditions are not uncommon 
in village libraries, and in Sunday schools and 
other institutional collections of books. In 
these days of cheap books a small outlay of 
money goes a long way, so that recourse to 
begging books is no longer necessary. 

(0) The collection must be widely varied, 
for the obvious reason that tastes differ, and 


further, it is very desirable, as stated above, 
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publications fortunately cover a very wide 
selection of subjects in the various branches 
of reading. 

(c) Abridged books area snare. The read- 
ing of such books often satisfies the appetite 
for fiction but demoralises the taste. A boy 
or girl who has read an abridged edition of 
such a work as, say, one of Scott’s novels, 
loses all the fine descriptive writing, and, 
being satisfied with the abridged copy, he 
rarely reads the full novel, and so misses all 
the pen-pictures of the novelist. 

(d) Graded and annotated catalogues are 
very helpful in setting forth the purport of 
a book, and in this way guide the readers in 
making a judicious choice of books within 
their capacity. 

(ce) Arrangement of books under subject- 
heads is more useful than an arrangement in 
classes of books; for example, a novel, a 


poem, a work on history, a book of travels, 
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nected with the one topic in its fulness; the 
catalogues should as far as possible be a guide 
to correlation of subjects. 

(7) Popular lectures from time to time tend 
to stimulate reading and to give a living touch 
to books. If care is taken in the selection 
of the lecturer, who must be natural, lucid, 
and pleasant, such lectures will prove very 
encouraging to the readers. 

(g) A comfortable reading-room is essential. 
Unfortunately this condition is often over- 
looked. 

(4) An attractive, obliging, and well-read 


custodian, or librarian, is a valuable asset. 


It is on the unconscious, highly pleasurable 
and beneficial advantages accruing from a 
course of judicious, systematic, and well- 
guided library reading that much good may 
be achieved in dealing with the social improve- 
ment of our adolescents, In this way we can 
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shape their destiny, widen their outlook on 
the problems of life, and foster such an interest 
as will slowly but surely eradicate all low 
tendencies, and give us an enlightened, hope- 
ful, moral, and religious democracy on which 
the future hope of our country and the welfare 


of the community rests. 


OTHER INDOOR RECREATIONS 


Closely associated with the subject of 
Libraries is the institution of Reading Circles 
and the arrangement of Debates. The former 
can give systematic guidance in reading, and, 
if well arranged, difficulties preventing a full 
appreciation of an author and his text can 
be elucidated : such assistance will tend to 
raise the general standard of intelligence. In 
this way, what might degenerate into mechani- 
cal reading, or become an irksome task rather 
than a pleasant and instructive recreation, 
becomes a new means of mental expansion, 


giving the reader new associates through his- 
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tory and fiction, a new outlook on life’s pro- 
blems, and a growing interest in the solution 
of the great question of ‘‘ How to live a full 
likes! 

A lebating Society may be a useful adjunct 
to the efforts of the Library Committee, or 
it may become a hindrance. It all depends 
upon its aim, and the success with which it 
achieves its end. The power of speech is 
often exaggerated in estimating its value. We 
must not become a nation of talkers only, but 
of thinkers. Fluency of speech is an acquisi- 
tion when associated with fulness of mind. 
We must avoid becoming as “‘ sounding brass 
or as a tinkling cymbal.” 

There must be a definite programme, so that 
members can previously read up the subject 
for discussion. On every programme of sub- 
jects there should be a list of standard books 
recommended for reading from which the 
readers can help to gain an intelligent grasp 


of the subject. A  well-considered paper 
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should always be read for several reasons. 
The subject is thus defined and limited, 
and in this way irrelevancy is prevented, 
discursiveness is checked, and an undue ad- 
vantage of those who are only too ready to 
show oit ability is discounted. It is decidedly 
better to have papers read and discussed than 
to have open and unrestricted debates. In 
_ the latter, youths tend “to get up a case,” 
merely using the subject matter as material 
for securing a victory in argument. This has 
a tendency to shallowness, and the creation 
of merely destructive critics. The reading of 
the papers on the other hand encourages a 
deeper interest in the subject, and stimulates 
general wide reading in preparation. This 
method is the one preferred and followed at 
our University and College societies. The 
aim is simply to consider the truth, and there 


¢ 


are no “‘ sides,’ 


d 


and no cases to maintain or 
defeat. Much harm is done in public life by 
argumentative methods and the exhibition of 
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not be encouraged. 

Another diversion is secured by encouraging 
the formation and management of Dramatic 
Societies. This again is closely allied to the 
aims of the library. Whilst we deplore the 
kinema, with its dumb characters and loss of 
language efiect, we must encourage a genuine 
interest in something higher. It is true a 
large number cannot at the same time take 
part in dramatic efiorts, but even the on- 
lookers find pleasure in following the develop- 
ment and the performance, especially if a few 
popular lectures on the drama in general, and 
on the particular play about to be given, 
precede the performance. The drama, too, has 
the advantage of providing entertainment in 
which both boys and girls can participate. 
Further, no great expense is necessary. Apart 
from the general pleasure, refinement, and 
cultivation of skill, there is the possible voca- 


tional value for a few, 
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Another variety of indoor recreation of 
immense interest is the Choral Society. So 
popular is this that it only needs to be men- 
tioned. But it must be part of the general 
scheme of indoor recreations. The Musical 
Society provides another form of esthetic 
pleasure. A night can be devoted to a par- 
ticular composer. The life and work of the 
composer could form the subject matter of a 
simple lecture, and a three minutes’ prefatory 
introduction could precede each item on the 
programme. Instrumental and vocal music ; 
varied instruments ; native and foreign com- 
posers ; songs, choruses, and glees, etc., not 
forgetting the night for humorous composi- 
tions, should in turn find a place in the 
scheme. 

It is desirable to have a general co-ordina- 
tion of efforts : variety, no rigidity, and op- 
portunities for many should be the ruling 
principles. The great aim is to interest in 


some way or in many ways every adolescent 
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we can get hold of, so that life for him or 
her will have healthy, pleasant, and absorbing 
attractions, making character-formation a 


natural and easy development. 


CHAPTER. IV 
PLAY CENTRES FOR CHILDREN 


For some considerable time the question of 
providing desirable and acceptable means of 
utilising the leisure time of school children 
after school hours has engaged the serious 
attention of many who take a deep interest 
in the various means of moulding the future 
characters of our boys and girls. It is gener- 
ally recognised that habits of loafing, street 
parading, and of hooligan conduct are de- 
_ veloped even whilst the children are at school. 
The school releases the children at 4.30 p.m. 
as a rule, and what to do with them in the 
evening is a pressing problem, especially for 
the working-classes, whose houses are gener- 


ally small and frequently overcrowded. The 
79 
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Board of Education has taken the matter up, 
and has issued a very interesting Memoran- 
dum (Circular 980, January 1917), as well as 
Regulations dealing in a generous way with 
the problem. The object of the Board is to 
deal with this question in the light of the con- 
ditions arising out of this war, and to prevent 
or arrest deterioration in the rising generation. | 

The immediate reason for the official Mem- 
orandum is to comply with a request of the 
Home Office to combat with the increase of 
Juvenile Crime, to which attention is drawn 
in the chapter dealing with Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Whilst Play Centres are useful in 
fostering interest, in giving unbounded plea- 
sure in a way which delights the child, and 
in diverting energies from useless to useful 
ends, they are capable of immense good, for 
there is also a positive side. A child is learn- 
ing much, it may be in art (drawing, colouring, 
art needlework) ; in domestic sciences, useful 


for household management ; in crafts, such 
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as wood-work and metal-work;: in house 
decorations ; in music; in deportment and 
walking ; in power of language and expres- 
sion; and in various ways, including the 
correct attitude in social intercourse, he is un- 
consciously developing by association under 
proper conditions. By the aid of good 
companionship the child is also forming a 
healthy outlook on the problems of life ap- 
plicable to his or her age. Later-life is built 
on this foundation, and will be a stronger 
and more lasting structure as a result of 
healthy habits formed by the aid of the Play 
Centre. 

The organisation of Play Centres, it must 
be remembered, is not new in this country. 
In America the provision of such opportunities 
has been taken up zealously, meeting with 
considerable success. Voluntary Play Centres 
have been in existence in many parts of the 
country, and especially in London, for many 


years. 
6 
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The success of these ventures has been such 
as to encourage the formation of Centres on 
a large scale throughout the country. The 
Passmore Edwards Settlement in London 
started the Play Centre Movement in 1897, 
and this was followed by the opening of other 
similar centres in the London County Council 
Schools under voluntary management, so that 
by 1915 there were twenty-two successful 
Centres. The controlling element is provided 
by a stafi which is partly paid and partly 
voluntary. 

There is a difficulty which varies in intensity 
according to the district. The question of 
protecting school property from vandalism 
and ill-usage, and also the element of cost 
for extra cleaning, for fires, lighting, and 
materials, have to be thought of, but, fortu- 
nately, the Board of Education now offers 
financial assistance, which very much simplifies 
the question. The Council Schools are only 


used for day-school purposes for about six 
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hours a day. Continuation Schools, which 
have hitherto monopolised many schools in 
the evenings, will henceforth be organised at 
other times, and thus leave sufficient school 
accommodation for Play Centres. 

There are many reasons why the Council 
School should be used. In the first place, it 
is a bright, well-ventilated, and comfortably 
heated building, admirably adapted for the 
work ; further, there are all the sanitary con- 
veniences at hand. 

All necessary apparatus is convenient, and 
school material, illustrations, and equipment 
would be available and easily accessible. This 
side of training—the play element—would 
have pleasant associations, and these would 
be connected with the school, so that happier 
recollections in the future would centre in 
the school. 

Upwards of 400 cities of America have 
instituted organised Play Centres under duly 
qualified leaders specially suited to carry this 
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work through with success and satisfaction. 
To have the right type of leader is a factor 
ofimmense value. The leader should be fully 
conversant with child-life development, with 
the problems of youth, and have a broad 
healthy outlook on life as experienced by these 
young people. These qualifications are not 
easily acquired, and, this being recognised, 
training schools for providing a supply 
of such workers have been established in 
America. 

The possible menu of such schools admits 
of a varied and extensive programme. In 
the American Centres we find the following 
in the curriculum:— / 


(a) Folk dancing. 
(0) Organisation of festivals and pageants. 
C) 


(@) Rhythmic exercises. 


Children’s games. 


) 
(e) Physical exercises and gymnastics. 
(f) Team games and athletics. 
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(g) First aid. 

(h) Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. 

(i) Dramatic art, culminating in the pro- 
duction of children’s plays. 

(7) Plays for children under ten. 

k) Games. 

(1) Winter sports and street plays. 

(m) Story telling. 

(n) Course to examine the facts of primitive 
life and to show their relation to child- 
life and to the plays of childhood (pre- 
sumably a course for teachers and 
superintendents). 

(0) Child study. 
(p) Club organisation. 


This programme is, of course, specially 
adapted to American needs, but it offers 
useful suggestions for us in its comprehensive- 
ness, its variety, its gradation for varying 
ages, and its proportional aspect of physical, 
mental, and moral (story-telling) activities. 
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The Board of Education Memorandum in 


dealing with the subject points out that— 


‘The choice of occupations will be largely 
determined by the bent and capacity not 
only of the helper, but of the children, and 
a wide discretion may properly be exercised 
in meeting the varying needs of each centre.” 
Amongst others, the following occupations 


are suggested as being suitable :— 


Physical exercises, gymnastics. 

Organised games or boxing for boys. 

Music, dancing, and singing (including 
singing games). | 

Charades. 

Cobbling. 

Cooking for boys. 

Toy-making. 

Needle-work and knitting. 

Doll-dressing. 

Books and games. 


Story telling. 
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Drawing and painting. 
Plasticine for smaller children. 
Toy-room for smaller children. 


‘“‘ Playing at shop’ and “‘ keeping house.” 


Many others will doubtless suggest them- 
selves. 

Carpentry and other crafts may be intro- 
duced, with great advantage where the neces- 
sary facilities exist. It is understood that in 
London, manual training-rooms have been 
used in connection with the Play Centres with 
excellent results. 

On Saturdays and during the summer | 
months play-grounds and open spaces should 
be used as much as possible, and the occupa- 
tions will be varied accordingly. 

The American view of play regards it 
as a social rather than an _ educational 
work. 

In the official report of the Playground 
Movement in America, and its Relation to 
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Public Education, some results are claimed 
for the movement. The Association strongly 
commends playgrounds as a means, direct or 
indirect, of the prevention of tuberculosis. 
Further, the movement has been effective in 
a disciplinary sense. The Juvenile Courts of 
the United States provide evidence of the 
beneficial effect of providing proper means of 
outlet for natural energies and tendencies in 
a decrease of juvenile delinquency. The in- 
fluence is very marked on the work and on 
the school curriculum. Gardens for young 
people, manual training, domestic classes, and 
games have all tended towards a good de- 
velopment on rational lines. American school 
authorities are alive to the fact that a child’s 
education is not accomplished by the com- 
pletion of a term of years in a class-room, 
and that to leave the school-yard unused is 
to neglect one of the first opportunities for 
character-training which the elementary school 
system’ affords. 
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The success of this work is in proportion 
to the conception of the plan and its execu- 
tion. The superintendent and stafi must be 
in the fullest sympathy with the aims; they 
must have a vivid recollection of their own 
childhood days and joys, and should un- 
doubtedly be endowed with a full sense of 
humour. Rigidity is foreign to the Centre. 
There must be free play and spontaneity of 
effort. Time-tables are out of place. There 
must be free circulation from room to room 
and from class to class. A boy or girl must 
satisfy the prevailing whim and change his 
plans as often as he desires. Freedom of 
action and speech are essential and free-play 
is indispensable. Then what is to govern the 
general conduct, and how is the centre to be 
managed? This is to be accomplished by 
the tact and unconsciously controlled super- 
intendence of the leader and his helpers. The 
idiosyncrasies of the young people must be 


studied and allowed untrammelled exercise. 
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Tired children must be provided for as 
well as strong, robust children, who are 
only looking for a means of outlet for 
animal spirit. 

We can by the means of generously con- 
ducted play centres interest children and give 
them pleasure which will be developed in 
later life. In this way we can provide a sure 
antidote for arresting tendencies which so 
frequently develop into juvenile crimes, in- 
difference, hooliganism, lounging and loafing, 
intemperance, and immorality, since these de- 
grading habits are not likely to thrive amongst 
youth who, as children, during their plastic 
years, have had the advantages and pleasures 
which well-conducted centres afford. Tuber- 
culosis, stunted growth, and uneven develop- 
ment will be largely counteracted by such 
care and treatment. 

For the sake of the child, for the advantages 
to the community, and for the nation’s weal, 


as well as on economic grounds, such as the 
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conservation of our youth, this movement 
deserves the fullest sympathy and should 
receive benevolent treatment at the hands 


of our local administrators. 


CHAPTER V 
A NATIONAL DUTY 


In recent years hundreds of young men from 
the Universities have gone to our city mis- 
sions—to Oxford House, to the Bermondsey 
Mission, for instance—to do their share in 
helping the youths of the slums. It is evident 
that the public conscience is wide awake to 
its duties. But the general results have not 
hitherto justified the effort made, chiefly for 
two reasons. The first is that there is a lack 
of reliable information about adolescence in 
relation to education ; the second is the prac- 
tical failure to provide facilities for recreation 
and training on a large scale. 

The duty of adolescence in relation to the 


problems of the industrial centres is a difficult 
92 
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one. People are anxious to help without 
knowledge of practical psychology. Perhaps 
it may be of use to indicate where reliable 
information can be found, because this 
study must accompany all the practical 
work which is the nation’s duty to its ado- 
lescents. 

In the course of the present volume occa- 
sional quotations have been made from Dr. 
Stanley Hall’s most valuable work on Youth— 
its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene. Every 
one interested in the training of the young 
should find in it interesting discussions of all 
aspects of adolescence. Of course, it is char- 
acteristically American, and this is especially 
true of the treatment of religious training. 
But that hardly detracts from its value as a 
scientific work, and the book should be con- 
sulted on all kinds of work on behalf of the 
young. Itis of the greatest value in reference 


to the present subject—recreations of adol- 
— escents. 
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Of recent English works, one of the most 
useful is not a text-book, but the psychological 
novel, Sinister Street, by Compton Mackenzie. 
It is the most complete study of youth in 
the English language. Other works which 
ought to be studied are given in the biblio- 
graphical appendix; here it will suffice 
to mention Manchester Boys, by Charles 
Russell—a practical book which will help 
everybody to understand this aspect of the 


problem.’ 


1 In the study of adolescence it is very important to 
keep in mind the fact that the English method of youthful 
training is at once better and more difficult than the 
German. The Germans merely drill and force progress ; 
the English educate—draw out by spontaneous and free 
activity the latent human powers. In this the British 
civilisation shows its Latin and European origin, and the 
true source of its greatness. Prussianism is the death of 
education. The wise educator will ignore German methods 
and turn to the freer and deeper methods of education of 
England, France, Italy, and America—the Free Nations 
which have inherited the old Greek, Roman, and Christian 
tradition. It is our duty to be true to our own traditions, 
especially in matters of recreation, because recreation often 
leaves a deeper mark on character than work does. 
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Besides the individual duty of study, there 
is the corporate duty of providing means 
for recreation as well as for vocational train- 
ing. Whose is this duty >? Does it fall on 
the Municipality, or is this a work for religious 
bodies ? 

' Both have their duties. There can hardly 
be too much facility for healthy exercise. 
There is no doubt that the first duty of the 
Church is religious worship, and social work 
is a secondary activity; yet it would be a 
pity if private effort were altogether neglected. 
There is so much that might be done which 
is at present hardly within the province of 
the local Education Committee. 

Briefly, we have the following opportunities 
to provide :— 

(1) Vocational training (this is entirely the 

work of education authorities). 

(2) Play Centres for smaller children—this 

provision also requires municipal 


enterprise. 
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(3) Sports and outdoor recreation—facili- 
ties for football, cricket, sea and river 
bathing, camping, cadet and scout 
work. 

(4) Indoor recreations—e.g. gymnasiums, 
chess and draughts, billiards, libraries, 


debating and literary societies. 


It is evident that (1) and (2) are matters 
for municipal enterprise ; but (3) and (4) are 
rather suitable fields for voluntarily supported 
clubs.” 

Given a certain amount of ground, free 
access to the open country and rivers (for 
swimming, etc.), a single town club could, at 
small expense, give all the convenience neces- 
sary. Yet little or nothing is done. 

Such a club would go far towards giving to 
the boys of our large towns much that we have 


hitherto regarded as the peculiar benefit of 


1 Of course, the more help from public authorities, the 
better. 
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the Public School system. Esprit de corps is 


not adequately recognised in our educational 
system. Also, by having the clubs to some 
extent managed by the older boys, the dele- 
gation of authority, so valuable in the Public. 
School system, could be secured. The Public 
School prefects and captains of games and 
houses learn much and develop much during 
their periods of office; we want the same 
lesson in the meaning of authority to be 
universally learnt. 

Above all, we must avoid running our clubs 
and centres for quasi-moral purposes. The 
young, who. have no great experience of life, 
must not be involved in supposed ethical 
work, they must not be committed to rigid 
schemes such as they cannot advocate without 
juvenile hypocrisy and presumption. We 
must not try to catch the young for any 
political or social reforms before they have 
had an opportunity of forming judgments on 
these matters. 


7 
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On the other hand, mere enjoyment can 
hardly be the end of such efforts. Rather it 
is health, social spirit, spontaneous corporate 
discipline self-imposed through their own 
members, a clean outlook, moderation in 
pleasure, and so on. The tendency will be 
better if there is reasonably close contact with 
religion ; both religion and recreation are of 
vital importance; but they must not be 
confused one with the other. 

The ideal we must aim at is indeed the 
Public School spirit. This ideal is well set 
forth in the following short leading article in 
the Daily Mail. Brief as it is, it gives the 
truth about the whole matter. We include 
it here because it provides so welcome a con- 
trast to the feeble Teutonism of so many of 


Our “theorists :-—— 


“Yesterday’s appointment of a new head- 
master to Eton is a suggestive event. Our 


Public Schools have often been criticised, and 
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they have no doubt their shortcomings. But 


they have also their great and redeeming 
virtues, and the nation in this war owes much 
to them. They are admirable nurseries for 
a governing race. — 

“We are very far from exalting the Public 
School officer in the new armies above the 
man who has won his commission from the 
ranks. But it remains none the less a valu- 
able national asset that there should exist in 
these islands scores upon scores of schools 
where boys are broken in to responsibility, 
where they evolve a well-defined code of 
justice and honour, where they lay the founda- 
tions of a strong, manly, and chivalrous char- 
acter, and where they acquire the incommuni- 
cable knack of leadership and initiative. 

“Germany would be a very different coun- 
try if she had an Eton. As it is, her schools 
do little but teach, while our Public Schools 
do almost everything except teach. The 


Germans aim at the utmost development of 
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the brain, while we look for the main fruits 
of education in temperament and conduct. 
The German boy grows up with hardly an 
elementary sense of the ‘ things no fellow can 
do’; we see the results in ‘ frightfulness.’ 
The British boy leaves a Public School with 
a smaller range of intellectual interests, but 
he is beyond question more wholesome, more 
self-reliant, more richly endowed in the quali- 


ties that make a gentleman.” 


Such, then, is the ideal of British education. 
Hitherto it has been the exclusive privilege 
of those who could afford it. The public 
have a clear duty in the matter—to bring all 
the special advantages and the spirit of the 
Public Schools to the whole youth of the 
nation, together with the methods discovered 
by those modern educationists who are also 
psychologists. It is a great task involving 
root and branch reform, and there is no 


excuse for delay. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONDUCT AND HABITS 


I. GENERAL. 


There is much misunderstanding on the 
cause of bad habits formed during adolescence. 
The kind of habits which are formed during 
these years are not in themselves the gravest 
of evils: we do not find the worst sorts of 
dishonesty or cruelty so acquired, but rather 
such failings as indicate a casual or loose way 
of life, a lack of purpose and control. These 
common evils are intemperance (in the widest 
sense), impurity, profanity of speech, gamb- 
ling. Every one of these is recognised as 
socially wrong, and every such act is admitted 


to be in its own degree sinful, bringing the 
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consequences of sin with it. But it is equally 
clear that in the first place these faults spring 
more out of misdirected vital energy than 
out of radical wickedness. 

As we have already stated, modern experi- 
mental psychology has indicated that the 
general conative energy tends at this age to 
seek such outlets as our ancestors freely found 
in their savage life. The other great fact is 
that the actual form of outlet is more or less 
free of any physiological determination ; so 
far as physical nerve centres are concerned, 
“excitation may flow off from one point to 
any other.” 

A recent psychological writer states this 
view as follows, pressing the theory rather 


too far, but his meaning is quite clear :— 


“A crude psychology of crime attributes 
each criminal act simply to the nearest related 
instinct, sex delinquencies to an ill-regulated 


sex instinct, assault to uncontrolled pug- 


Uitte in oe 
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nacity, larceny to an excessive instinct of 
acquisitiveness. The analysis of actual cases, 
however, reveals a much more complicated 
chain of causation. I have found, for exam- 
ple, secret moods or emotions of profound 
sorrow or of fear issue ultimately in aggressive 
reactions quite foreign to the sufierer’s tem- 
perament; anger and resentment against 
parent, relative, teacher, or friend issue not 
in aggressive activity (except perhaps at the 
outset), but in wandering, pilfering, or im- 
morality ; curiosity issues in lying; strong 
sex instincts issue in theft or in pugnacity. 
Indeed, among adolescents of a certain class 
the two sexes, when their instincts are aroused, 
fight with one another almost as much as they 
flirt; and in all classes this instinct shows a 
peculiar propensity to topple over, as it were, 
into manifestations more properly belonging 
to the protective or parental instincts. Ten- 
derness or afiection, which recent writers 


associate with the latter instinct rather than 
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with the former, is a frequent concomitant 
of sex excitement. 

‘“‘ Similar transformations of anti-social im- 
pulses have been noted by Healy. As he very 
aptly remarks, ‘ The conflict about sex does 
not always lead to sex transgressions ; indeed, 
one of our main theories concerning this sub- 
ject (mental conflict and repression) is that 
there are substitution delinquencies. The 
individual gets relief, as it were, perhaps quite 
subconsciously, by entering into misdeeds 
which may seem altogether less reprehensible 
than gaining experience in the manner dwelt 
on inwardly’ (from The Eugenic Review).”’ * 

1 However, we must take a moderate view of this matter, 
‘because if we take a rational view of mind, we must allow 
that all that the misdirection of energy provides is tempta- 
tion, a possibility of action, a tendency. In those cases 
where the action is morally wrong and harmful, there is 
surely some conscious personal choice or acquiescence in- 
volved. Dr. MacDougall’s moderate theory of faculties of 
the soul supplies a distinct need of modern psychology, 
and makes it possible to regard will as a distinct mode of 


action, such as is necessary for any rational theory of 
morality. 
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The same characteristic in lawful actions 
is noticed when it is found that the boy who 
revels in a difficult, mentally vigorous game 
like chess, is often the noisy, pugnacious sort 
of boy (see Manchester Boys). | 

These laws provide us with an explanation 
of many juvenile tendencies. For the youth 
who spends long days at a constraining occu- 
pation needs some natural outlet for that 
energy which seeks to break out. Hence 
intemperance, or some sexual outbreak. He 
seeks life, and naturally finds it in excess. 

The wrong method of checking this is by 
undue restraint, by legislated morality. As 
an example of this, from adult life, Canon 
Gamble has produced a pamphlet (published 
by the Society of St. Peter and St. Paul) 
entitled A Little Wine, a valuable tract on 
real temperance, in which he shows that 
prohibition in certain States has invariably 
led to a great excess of adultery (as measured 


by divorce statistics). This is what happens 
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in the parallel case of restraining the young ; 
life breaks out in worse evils. 

The right way is to avoid irritation by 
excessive restraints and prohibitions, and to 
find the most vigorous lawful and beneficial 
modes of activity. These I have advocated 
not only in outdoor sports—e.g. swimming, 
scouting, camping, etc., under the most 
natural conditions—but also in manual work 
of every sort. The author’s own experience 
includes cases of youthful culprits who had 
actually been to gaol more than once being 
led to take a saner interest in life through a 
woodwork class. 

Really it is only when we have given the 
right as well as the wrong outlet for natural 
energy, that we have a right and duty to 
treat the actual choice as a fully moral act. 
This is not meant as an attack on punishment : 
rather as a defence of proper punishment. 
For when the conditions are favourable to 
right and healthy activity, it is then that the 
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parent, the schoolmaster, or the magistrate 
should take good care that the punishment 
is reasonably severe and adequate, if wrong 
is committed. 

- Much is said in these days against corporal 
punishment. If it were indeed true that it 
is demoralising in some cases, that is only 
an argument for discrimination ; how is it that 
the Public School boy is anything but demora- 
lised ? In the Public Schools it is more freely 
used, seeing that the boy is liable to it when 
much older than the Elementary School boy, 
and that at the hands of prefects as well as 
masters; yet none has ever discovered any 
inferiority in Public School discipline. If 
anything is degrading, it is the psychologically 
repressive modern punishments, many of 
which amount, in sensitive cases, to prolonged 
mental torture. 

The general treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency will be considered in the next chapter. 
We now proceed to a few considerations on 
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the formation of certain special habits, select- 
ing gambling, profanity, and intemperance to 


illustrate these. 


II. GAMBLING. 

Nothing has surprised many of the officers 
of our national army more than the degree 
to which such an apparently trivial habit as 
gambling for the smallest sums can demoralise 
a whole group of men. A barrack-room de- 
velops the gambling spirit. The men play 
longer and with keener excitement than they 
would do otherwise ; the money that would 
have been spent on cleaning of kit goes in 
card-play ; the time that should be spent in 
scrubbing and sweeping is wasted ; the atten- 
tion which should be directed to military 
training wanders elsewhere. One young com- 
pany commander assured the author that 
more efficiency is, or formerly was, lost through 
trivial gambling than for any other similar 
failing. 
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The secondary results are still worse. Men 
develop habits of dirtiness; lack of money 
leads to worse offences ; the gambling spirit 
produces selfishness which may ultimately 
ruin the home. All of this has its roots in 
the bad training of youths in their teens. 

The chief cause of this evil is undue indi- 
vidualism, an individual competitive spirit 
carried too far in games and work. We have 
too much of the individual prize idea. A 
secondary cause is the pocket-money diff- 
culty. Children are given excess of pocket- 
money without any guidance as to spending it. 

The former cause is difficult to eliminate, 
because some degree of reasonable competition 
is a necessary element in human experience. 
It would be difficult, though more just, to 
give all scholarships according to a standard 
or results instead of by competition. Still, 
competition must to some extent remain; so 
the only way to counteract its effect is to 


encourage the other side—the social side—in 
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recreations, to do everything by teams and 
groups, so as to encourage the individual to 
regard himself as a member of society. Then 
an outlet for the competitive tendency and 
for enterprise is easily found. 

Such games as “‘ marbles ”’ and “‘ conquers,” 
harmless in themselves, have some of the 
characteristics and tendencies of gambling. 
Equally to be discouraged is the spending of 
pocket-money in excess on sweets, and the 
deplorable growing chewing-gum habit, so 
fatal to refinement. 

There are many children who would spend 
money freely on sweets, yet would hardly 
dare to spend it, however much they wanted 
to do so, on a legitimate and beneficial hobby. 
Now, the latter ought to be encouraged ; there 
are a score of ways. The only obstacle might 
be the objections of the parents. Until 
parents are instructed there is small hope of 
teaching children to spend wisely. Mothers’ 
Unions exist to-day ; perhaps to-morrow we 
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shall have more Fathers’ Unions in connection 


with our church organisations. 


Ill. INTEMPERANCE. 


What has been said about spending of 
pocket-money has special bearing on the evil 
of intemperance. For the reason of much 
adult excess in drink is just the same as the 
cause of juvenile excessive sweet-eating. If 
we can deal with the juvenile habit we have 
gone far towards checking excess of the latter 
sort. 

For the average man does not get drunk 
because of any overmastering desire or crav- 
ing. It is not any unmanageable love of 
drink in itself which leads him to go too far ; 
that may be the case with some dipsomaniacs 
(especially women), but the average healthy 
man does not have much tendency in that 
direction. No; he literally makes a fool of 
himself because a fool and his money soon 


part. He has a pocket full of money ; he is 
8 
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in the midst of cheerful companions. Both 
are good, but he has no notion of how to use 
them. When he has had as much as is good 
for him, he still has plenty of money, his 
companions are still drinking. Having no 
habit of controlling his spending, and no habit 
of acting independently in company, he simply 
goes on drinking—and, with the best intention 
in the world, he gets drunk. This is in 
addition to the general explanation given in 
the former section. 

This analysis of a common vice may not 
appeal to the popular “‘ temperance’’ reformer, 
nor will it appeal to those who make large 
profits out of excessive drinking. But the 
man in the street and the man in the ranks 
will admit that it is the true account. 


The remedies, then, are simple. 


(a) We have got to provide boys and young 
men—and still more young women—with 


social entertainment under right conditions. 
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We ought to give them a chance of acting 
sensibly when in cheerfulcompany. Dancing, 
amateur theatrical efforts, the conversion of 
‘pubs’ into decent “ licensed restaurants,’’ 
opportunities for billiards in places where 
there is no temptation to get drunk or waste 
money. 

(b) Then we must get in hand this question 
of pocket-money ; the training of children in 
the right value and use of money. 

(c) We must greatly extend our evening 
and technical classes, so as to give youths 
something to look forward to in the way of 
vocational efficiency. 

(d) In the case of girls, pride in womanhood 
and devotion to the home must be developed 
by classes in care of children, household man- 
agement, and by physical training. 

(e) It may seem out of place here to add 
that all these count for little compared with 
definite and healthy religious training. But 
the evil with which we are dealing has its 
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religious aspects as sin; and the whole ex- 
perience of mankind is that religious power 
is the preventitive and remedy for that 
aspect of it. 


IV. PROFANITY. 

To set profanity side by side with intem- 
perance will seem to some like straining at a 
gnat. There has been much interest in edu- 
cational reform manifested recently both in 
Parliament and in the press; much has been 
done to deal with great evils such as venereal 
diseases. But the smaller evils, which simply 
poison thought and vitiate the general outlook, 
are generally ignored. The English people 
have so long excelled in unhealthy reticence 
that the danger to-day is of an excessive 
reaction against the smooth-tongued Victori- 
ans. 

This habit tends to pass unnoticed. Idle 
words, sacrilegious expressions, strong exple- 


tives, lewd remarks and foul speech, offend 
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the ear with increasing frequency. The prac- 
tice of using strong and meaningless speech 
is not confined to class or sex. Since this is 
the case, the facts must be reviewed before 
we can make any progress towards the method 
of prevention. Only those who are in close 
contact with large industries can form any 
idea of the universality of the habit. 
Workmen and overseers vie with each other 
in the coarseness of their speech and in their 
familiarity with oaths ; middle-class and pro- 
fessional people are fast becoming addicted 
to the use of strong language ; many women 
nowadays give way to this unfortunate prac- 
tice ; and even children, unconsciously imi- 


é 


tating their elders, also ‘‘swear’”’; whilst 
youths seem to have a mistaken idea that 
it is “‘ manly ”’ to curse, and habitually resort 
to expressions not fit for respectable people 
to hear. 

In the army and navy the use of strong 


language is rampant. The greatest and most 
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numerous offenders are those who have not a 
semblance of excuse for resorting to what 
used to be regarded as an expression of dis- 
gust, irritability, and annoyance. Bad lan- 
guage has become part of ordinary conversa- 
tion, and is not now restricted to a fit of 
temper, strong emotion, or uncontrolled annoy- 
ance. It is largely an unconscious habit that 
has by use become easy and familiar. 

_ The worst type of all is, of course, pro- 
fanity, which makes free and abusive use of 
the names of the Deity—-a form of sacrilege 
which is painful to many who are compelled 
to hear it. Unfortunately this common use, 
with the consequent blunted sensibility, is re- 
flected in the frequency with which actors 
and actresses introduce such language on 
the stage. This habit, bad in itself, offensive 
. to others, and without a shadow of justifica- 
tion as having no possible use or purpose, is, 
however, to be strongly deprecated because 
it is a sign of weakness and indifference, and 
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at the same time indicates lack of character. 
Even men who habitually transgress in this 
way will acknowledge that it is regrettable 
and express a wish to give it up, but finding 
themselves generally unconscious of it they 
are unable, so they think, to check the habit. 

Whatever view may be taken of it, at least 
one must agree that it is indicative of, and 
conducive to, a weak moral control. We all 
shudder at first on hearing strong profane 
language. There is a repulsive feeling at the 
outset, and when a boy or man begins to 
“swear,” he does so with a feeling of shame, 
and it is only by constant use that this feeling 
wears ofi—familiarity breeding contempt, in- 
sensibility follows. It is, in short, destructive 
of the finer nature. 

A foreman will frequently answer, when 
gently taken to task, that he cannot control 
his men unless he resorts to this practice. 
Even if strong language were permissible and 


justifiable under great stress, surely it has 
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lost its power (if it ever had any) by frequent 


use. Let us take a lesson from the teacher ; 
he speaks in a soft voice, but if discipline de- 
mands it he resorts to a louder and more 
authoritative tone, but with proper expres- 
sions, and because this use of the commanding 
voice is rare, it is consequently very effective. 
The teacher shows strong common sense in 
keeping the weapon of modulation of voice 
under great control. The master or foreman, 
however, who habitually speaks in strong 
language destroys the value, assuming there 
is any, which might be derived, owing to the 
frequency of its use. 

The key to the situation is self-control in 
general. Much talking in moments of excite- 
ment during games invariably leads to the 
use of the strongest language available for 
the occasion. Again, the right control of 
language, such as is given by literary studies 
made really interesting, will tend to refine- 
ment, so that the mind seeks deeper and 
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sounder self-expression. In fact, much of our 
education +s all wrong because it does not tend 
to produce refinement. Teachers attach far too 
little importance to courteous behaviour. 
Parents are careless about home-life, about 
the tidiness of the home. There was some- 
thing to be said for the old school of govern- 
ment inspectors who attached such a high 
value to the behaviour of the children when 
they paid their visits to schools; unfortun- 
ately it was often very mechanical good 
behaviour. 

Moreover, it is the duty of the elementary 
school to fit its pupils to take the highest 
places in the land, if good fortune leads them 
thither. In our present army the boy who 
a few years before had left the elementary 
school often finds himself entrusted with the 
command of a company; in the regimental 
mess he takes his place with the men from 
Oxford and Cambridge, nor will he find him- 
self treated in any way otherwise than as an 
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officer and gentleman. In such circumstances 
there is nothing we need more in our schools 
than a simple, straightforward refinement. 


The factors that will make this are :— 


(1) Reasonable discipline and order. 

(2) Proper instruction in matters of sex. 

(3) A right sort of courtesy towards the 
other sex. 

(4) The encouragement of literary and 
humanist interests as far as possible. 

(5) Once again, a strong sense of what I 
may call esprit de corps in moral matters, so 
that when an offender against decency of 
speech or act is dealt with, it shall appear 
that the whole class repudiates his fault and 
regards the severity as necessary. 

(6) It may be difficult to deal with this 
evil in recreation, because there is nothing 
worse in recreation than undue interference 
and supervision ; but a healthy esprit de corps 
and a sense of general responsibility in the 
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captains of games and in patrol leaders will 
accomplish the same end. | 

(7) The worst form of evil—profanity—can 
only be checked when there is such definite 
and reverent teaching on religious matters 
that the full meaning of such sacred words 
as “Christ’’ and “Jesus” is fully appre- 
ciated. Under such circumstances the sacred 


names will hardly be taken in vain. 


We do not want to infer that the habit we 
are dealing with is as serious as many other 
habits which beset us. It is, nevertheless, an 
unfortunate and objectionable one which is 
rapidly growing. Because it is wrong in itself ; 
because it detracts from our character; be- 
cause it is powerless as a weapon and value- 
less in every way; because it produces a 
spirit of selfishness which is regardless of 
others’ feelings and sensitiveness ; and lastly, 
because it hurts people’s religious suscepti- 
bilities, every effort should be put forth in 
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the home, in the school, in the workshop, at 
the club, and in the churches to eradicate this 
vile habit. 

If regarded in its mildest effect, it denotes 
one step from rectitude making further de- 
cadence easier. We must inculcate in the 
young the necessity for keeping a guard 
over the mouth, so that we need not feel 
ashamed when in the street with our wives 
and daughters, being no longer compulsory 
listeners to obscene language. Let our 
youths be taught to discern between true 
manliness and the gait and speech of the 
bully. Let us teach the youth of both 
sexes to appreciate the beauty, fulness, and 
expressiveness of our grand old English 


language in its natural purity. 


CHAPTER VII 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


VERY much of what has already been said 
applies equally to more serious juvenile wrong- 
doing. The present chapter should be read 
in close conjunction with the previous one on 
the general question of conduct and habits. 
All our account of psychological causes and 
of preventitive methods holds good for the 
present chapter. We shall now try to set 
down clearly what are the facts of juvenile 
crime. The object now is not so much to 
emphasise conclusions which have been stated 
clearly enough, as to call public attention to 
certain serious facts in support of the methods 
advocated. The public conscience must be 


aroused. 
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The numerous cases of juvenile delinquency 
which are brought before the Courts, and the 
far greater number of petty offences which 
are committed by youths but are not dealt 
with in this way, afford food for serious 
thought and reflection in connection with our 
educational and social reconstruction plans 
for after-war conduct and aims. 

When it is remembered that each offender 
is potentially a criminal if not reclaimed, 
when it is fully realised how quickly, simply, 
and surely irregularities grow in frequency 
and intensity, and when we appreciate the 
general and unmistakably demoralising effect 
of crime on our youths, the necessity will be 
seen for efforts of a more effective character 
than have hitherto been made. 

The present age of loose morals, marital 
separation, divorces, bigamies, desecrated 
Sundays, irresponsible views on the obliga- 
tions of duty, obscene language, and other 


signs of low living, has its reflex in the con- 
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duct and lives of our children and young 
people. 

According to the information set forth in 
a Home Office Circular there has been an 
increase of 34 per cent. in seventeen large 
towns of children and young persons charged 
with punishable offences. Of the cases not 
charged, and by far the most numerous, we 
have no record. | 

The Chairman of the West Riding Quarter 
Sessions at Leeds, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury, said the increase of juvenile crimes was 
exciting the serious attentions of Justices. 
Official figures relating to boys alone show 
that the number of offenders brought into 
Court in 1914 was 501, in 1915-16 and during 
the eleven months of 1916 there were gro. 
Cases of simple larceny in 1910 numbered 271, 
and in 1916 there were 448. In the former 
years there were 21 cases of shop and ware- 
house breaking, while in 1916 there were 71. 


The increase in indictable offences in rg10 
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was 20 per cent. as against an increase of 
68 per cent. in 1915. 

With regard to non-indictable offences a 
similar state of things was revealed. In IgI0 
the cases of wilful damage were 347 and in 
1915 reached 541. Railway offences increased 
from 10 in IgI0 to g2 in 1915. The increase 
in non-indictable offences in IgI2 was 10 per 
cent., but in 1915 it was 66°7 per cent. Un- 
fortunately the experience of West Riding 
is only that of other large centres, and 
this therefore intensifies the gravity of the 
problem. | 

Figures are available dealing with juvenile 
delinquency over a much larger area, but 
statistics have for the present lost their telling 
force. We are accustomed to talk in millions 
as a result of the war. We speak of millions 
~ of soldiers, and refer to the cost of the war 
as so many millions sterling per day, while 
the immensity of the national debt has robbed 


the figures of their meaning. Similarly, we 
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read of millions having been rendered hors de 
combat during the war, and we lightly speak 
of millions per day being raised by the ‘‘ tank ”’ 
banks. As a result, small numbers have lost 
their former impressiveness. 

The fact, however, stands out very clearly 
and forcibly that wrong-doing is on the in- 
crease among our youths in all parts of the 
country, and there is no longer as strong an 
aversion to wrong as was the case a decade 
ago. After making all allowance for the in- 
creased means of publicity which draws atten- 
tion to the present unfortunate conditions, 
the conclusion is nevertheless very discom- 
forting. 

It may possibly be construed as a whole- 
some sign that juvenile crimes are often con- 
doned, minimised, glossed over, and as a 
result of “‘ first offender ’’ legislation, pardoned, 
but there is the danger that a too sentimental 
regard of offences, and a resulting reluctance 
to prosecute, may lead to an undue mitigation 


9 
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of possible evil results and a consequent ob- 
scurity of consequences. 

Let us examine some of the many causes 
for this spread of child crime. They may be 
divided into two classes—positive and nega- 
tive. In the former category are the many 
influences conducive to wrong-doing, while in 
the latter must be included the lack of pre- 
ventitive means and constructive remedial 
measures—indicative of the community’s 
failure to rise to the occasion, but preferring 
rather the laissez-faire attitude in social re- 
claiming work. 

Among the many definite and easily dis- 
cernible causes of juvenile backsliding, the 


following may be mentioned :— 


Il. THE WEAKENING OF PARENTAL CONTROL. 


In normal times too much is left to the 
school and other outside agencies. Parents 
are only too willing to delegate in fact, if 


not in word, their proper and natural control 
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of their children, which control should find 


its centre in the home. The school has its 
function in disciplining the children, but the 
child only spends about one-fifth of the avail- 
able time each week in school, and even a 
less amount if annual holidays are included 
in the calculation. 

In war-time the loss of control has been 
accentuated by the withdrawal from home of 
fathers who have gone away to serve their 
country. 

Mothers, left to their own devices, have 
" become increasingly negligent and frequently 
indifferent. Lateness at school, very fre- 
quently due to the over-indulgence of the 
mother, who would not get up early in the 
morning, is the first downward step of real 
significance. 

Not only has the father’s direct control 
been withdrawn, but his absence has had a 
marked effect on the discipline of the home 


in making the children reckless. The mother 
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finds the line of least resistance so comfortably 
easy that the child is sacrificed. In many 
centres these evil effects have been further 
intensified by the mother’s withdrawal also 
from the home to become a war-worker, to 


the detriment of her young family. 


II. ENVIRONMENT, 


Squalid homes, devoid of any attraction, 
together with an atmosphere suggestive of 
evil, cannot fail to have a baneful effect on 
the plastic nature of young children. Any 
shift is made to substitute an organised meal. 
There is rickety furniture which is comfortless 
and an eye-sore. A vitiated atmosphere per- 
meates the house through lack of cleanliness. 
These efiects are intensified by slovenliness 
of person, and the use of obscene language 
and lewd talk, and, generally, the haphazard 
existence (rather than living) can only pro- 


duce a low type of morality. 
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III. STREETs. 


Why do youths frequent our streets so 
largely ? Surely it is lack of interest in other 
directions that leads to the aimless but dan- 
gerous parading of the streets. Always to be 
deprecated, the danger is increased now during 
the compulsory limitation of public lighting. 
Darkness makes crimes easier to commit and 
more difficult to detect, and hence a boy or 
girl finding it easy to evade the consequences 


is not so readily deterred from wrong-doing. 


IV. EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


Whilst not advocating indiscriminate or 
undue severity in school discipline, the adage 
is as true to-day as of old “ to spare the rod 
and spoil the child.” The schoolmaster has 
been too much interfered with by well-meaning 
but mistaken people, consequently a recalci- 
trant boy is allowed to go uncorrected and 
bad traits are developed at the formative 


period. The mind at this period has been 
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happily compared to the sensitive plate of 
the photographer. It quickly receives im- 
pressions, and in many cases undesirable ones, 
which are unfortunately stored. A parody 
of a rhyme, for example, will completely ob- 
literate the real words and the thought they 
are intended to convey. Childhood is the 
impressionable age, and if it is necessary to 
resort to corporal punishment to save a re- 
fractory child, or if the consciousness on the 
child’s part of the teacher’s power to exercise 
it, if needful, will deter a headstrong or ob- 
streperous child, then the teacher’s discretion 
and liberty of action in the exercise of disci- 
pline should not be thwarted by regulations 
promulgated by those whose experience of 
child-life is often very limited. 

Irregularity of attendance at school, besides 
depriving a boyor girl of the fullest advan- 
tages a school offers, kills interest. A child 
does not become irregular all at once; at 


first he absents himself with compunction ; 
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but after a few absences he ceases to oppose 
forced absence because he is conscious of 
losing ground, the school work becomes 
distasteful, he falls behind in his class 
place and a slacker is in the process of 
creation. Later on such a boy or girl, when 
sent to work, will develop into a shirker, 
and by and by may become a centre of 
discontent. 

Again, in the past, though in large centres 
the mistake is largely remedied, boys and girls 
were educated on a cast-iron principle, so that 
lack of interest in one direction was not com- 
pensated for in another. Idiosyncrasies and 
personal aptitude were ignored. 

Formerly a boy or girl of low mental powers 
was not trained to become interested in 
manual work. The following extract from a 
report which I prepared in 1912 shows the 
efiect of developing an interest on the lines 
indicated, though the experiment was only 


on a limited scale :— 
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‘The Stipendiary Magistrate + has, during 


the past two or three years, put offenders on 
probation conditionally on their attending 
evening schools. A number of these have 
joined classes in manual instruction: their 
attendance has been good, their interest has 
been fostered, and their outlook brightened, 
and, on the authority of the Police Court 
Missioner, I can say there has not been one 


case of backsliding.’’ 


This result is only what might very gener- 
ally be expected. If we only foster an in- 
terest as a corrective and at the same time 
provide an absorbing occupation, we shall 
find that energies which would otherwise 
create trouble are diverted into healthy and 


pleasing channels. 


V. JUVENILE LABOUR. 
Boys and girls have, unfortunately for their 


1 Mr. Lleufer Thomas, M.A, 
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moral welfare, been largely employed at ex- 
cessive salaries as a direct result of the war. 
This earning power has developed a pseudo- 
independence which, alas! has often lacked 
adult direction. The demoralising effect is 
seen in many ways. A boy or girl, recently 
subject to a school discipline and having had 
little pocket-money, is suddenly unfettered. 
The boy in particular hears an adult swear, 
and concludes he must do likewise, or, at 
least, he is influenced by what he frequently 
hears and thus becomes addicted to the habit. 
His elders smoke ; and he, being an imitative 
creature, does likewise. He has plenty of 
money with no discretion as to how to deal 
with it, and it appears to be no one’s business 
to supervise or advise him; he therefore de- 
velops a habit of reckless spending. Again, 
he is in an atmosphere affected by grumbling, 
so he learns to grumble and his nature becomes 
soured. 


Immoral talk, lewd jokes, cheating, lying, 
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obscene language, and uncleanliness of person 
—all indicative of the laxity of management, 
and of the demoralising environments of 
juvenile labour—make lasting impressions on 
the unformed characters of youth. There is 
not even an interest in the work, for it is 
frequently either ‘“‘ fool-proof,” making small 
demands on the worker’s intelligence, or 
it is a ‘“‘blind-alley”’ occupation leading 
nowhere and offering neither interest nor 
prospect. 

A youth is imitative of good as well as 
evil, and emulative of those who can lead 
him aright as well as those who are regardless 
of his innocence. The “ atmosphere,” un- 
fortunately, is too often against him, and the 
whole tone is destructive of his best instincts. 
Especially is the danger accentuated in the 
case of the very young, of whom it is stated 
200,000 have been released from school at the 
tender age of eleven to thirteen years for 


war-work of one kind or another. 
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VI. ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The kinema has been blamed for much, 
and rightly so, but there is a spirit of exag- 
geration in dealing with this aspect of juvenile 
delinquency. The kinema has educational 
possibilities, though these are limited if con- 
fined to the mere exhibition of pictures. The 
absence of speech in the characters, the lack 
of verbal description of scenes, and the need 
of explicit instruction as to the aim and 
purport of the picture, militate against the 
educational value. The undisciplined minds 
of youth, whose powers of discretion are 
wanting, are apt to applaud doubtful charac- 
ters, and such youths are often lacking in 
the sense of proportion in judging between 
vice and virtue. There is not sufficient care 
in the selection of pictures, many of which are 
distinctively immoral. Some are vulgarly 
suggestive, others are sensationally and pur- 
posely emotional. [Fraud is extolled as clever 


work ; debauchery is made to appear funny 
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and to be provocative of mirth ; shady actions 
are misconstrued as humorous ; evil passions 
are pleasingly portrayed ; fighting and murder 
are condoned, and human life is made to 
appear cheap by its senseless sacrifice: ex- - 
citing and dangerous risks are taken, which 
in the pictures are always successful in their 
issue, thus producing an erroneous impression 
of danger. Altogether, a wrong sense of 
values is produced and a morbid taste is 
engendered. 

The very brightness and glamour of the 
pictures, contrasting as it does with the 
dullness of the home, makes them all the 
more impressive. Of course the guiding prin- 
ciple in the selection of pictures is commer- 
cialism. ‘‘ Which picture is the best dividend- 
producing outlay ?”’ is the dominant ques- 
tion. A boy or girl not having the advantage 
of proper direction sees pictures which, un- 
fortunately, have been selected for trade 


advantages only. Such a youth being at a 
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receptive age, under such conditions is in a 
very undesirable frame of mind, and it would 
be very surprising if the results were not 
unfortunate. 

The kinema properly conducted can become 
a very useful adjunct to other educational 
agencies, and it can be the means of providing 
elevating and none the less, but rather more, 
enjoyable pictures than have hitherto been 
generally shown. 

How are we to combat the evil tendencies 
of the age as regards adolescents ? Clearly, 
it is not possible to remove all adverse influ- 
ences, though much can be done by degrees 
to minimise and counteract the temptations 
which surround our youths. The safest and 
surest way is to create and foster new interests, 
which must be developed under the most 
favoured conditions, by the aid of sympathetic 
and capable people. Educational means must 
be available on a more liberal, varied, and 


attractive basis than hitherto. Recreative 
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means must be multiplied, such as hobbies, 
sports, swimming clubs, girls’ clubs, Scouts, 
Cadets Corps, chess and draught clubs, shoot- 
ing galleries, gardening, window horticul- 
ture, naturalists’ clubs, etc. Moral influences 
must play their part. There should be re- 
ligious societies or guilds specially accessible 
to and suitable for youths. Thrift organisa- 
tions should be instituted. Institutions for 
corporate life should be established, and free 
libraries should be available in every town 
and village. 

Lastly, there should be religious instruc- 
tion, and the Christian life should be unob- 
trusively kept in view. Manly efforts should 
be put forth to teach boys and girls to have 
a hopeful and reasoned outlook on life, and 
to help them to grasp all that this means. 
Besides the uplifting force of religion there 
is the restraining efiect which a true concep- 
tion exercises. Some may disregard or belittle 


this aspect ; by others it may even be ridi- 
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culed. It has, however, one commendable 
and indisputable advantage—it has stood the 
test of time. It has weathered all kinds of 
storms and in allages. Its advocates, like its 
adherents, have been numerous and varied, 
while its results are to be seen and to be 
testified to everywhere. 

Just as the ship must have its rudder, and 
its captain must have his chart if he is to 
avoid the rocks, so must our boys and girls 
have trained consciences, and be provided with 
a character chart to which they may refer for 
their moral guidance if they, too, are to avoid 


hidden rocks and terrible moral shipwreck.! 


1 This chapter is an expansion of the author’s article in 
The Times Educational Supplement of April 4th, 1918. 


CHAPPER VIII 
MORAL VIRILITY 


Tue child who is well born in the physical 
sense is indeed often more fortunate than the 
heir to great wealth. This is so self-evident 
as to need no expansion, but it is not fully 
realised at the right time. Youths of both 
sexes fail to grasp its import until they arrive 
at mature years. What a difterence there 
would be in our birth-rate, in the healthiness 
of children born, and in the care of our young 
and youth, if all its aspects were explained 
in a skilled and sympathetic manner by 
parents and other responsible persons. 
Without any intention of representing the 


state of affairs as worse than it is, we may 
144 | 
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set forth a list of what fairly may be described 
as unchallenged facts. First, let us deal with 
matters concerning adult life. 

Even amongst comparatively moral people 
marriage is abused. Male selfishness combined 
with female ignorance prejudices the child 
from the outset. 

Even those children that are born are 
largely sacrificed to selfishness, indolence, and 
ignorance, so that our infantile mortality is 
alarmingly great. Serious as this is in normal 
times, it is accentuated by the ravages of a 
frightful war. 

Overcrowding in slums further jeopardises 
the lives of the young and encourages the 
development of such diseases as consumption, 
which claims more victims than battles. 
Further, overcrowding militates very seri- 
ously against moral living, and undoubtedly 
leads sometimes to gross incest between those 
closely related in blood, resulting in degener- 
acy in ofispring. 

10 
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Again, the very alarming and growing 
prevalence of prostitution is ominous, and the 
dangers to the unfortunates as well as to the 
community are set forth with grave warnings 
in the report of the Commission on Venereal 
Diseases. 

The systematic and widespread prevention 
of conception, immoral and degrading in 
itself, can only have disastrous results in 
tending towards the exhaustion of the nation. 

Such a state of society as allows the above 
offences must naturally tend to a low value 
of womanhood and motherhood, and must 
lower the standard of moral life. 

Concerning school children and _ adoles- 
cents>:— 

There is little instruction from right sources 
about sex questions: this deficiency is very 
general, and, as a result of this negligence, 
the imagination is poisoned and becomes 
associated with foul speech, consequently the 


whole moral tone is polluted, often resulting 
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at an early age, through ignorance in the 
first instance, in actual fornication. 

A general lack of respect and courtesy 
towards the other sex is noticed on all sides. 

The problem of masturbation is a more 
difficult one, owing to the secrecy of the 
practice. Those who have the best oppor- 
tunity of judging are convinced that, to a 
greater or lesser degree, in a large majority 
of cases boys are at one time or another 
addicted to it. It is also interesting to note 
that Dr. Thring was of opinion that this evil 
has increased since the days when public 
(and other) schools were rougher and in other 
respects less comfortable. Reasonable hard- 
ness and openness of life do not favour habits 
like self-abuse. The special factors in the 
situation are that undue isolation of a boy 
is admittedly undesirable ; introspective and 
solitary boys and girls generally find out the 
evil practice untaught; the lack of suitable 


occasions for expending surplus energy in. 
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healthy games and manual work finds this 
unwholesome outlet. Undoubtedly, the ignor- 
ance and lack of respect for the genital organs 
has much to answer for; and mystery and 
undue shame about sexual matters are a 
wrong substitute for respect. Such an atti- 
tude, for certain reasons, greatly aids the 
deliberate spreading of this vice from boy to 
boy. The male mystery must be avoided. 
Undue and grandmotherly care, avoidance of 
reference, and smothering of healthy enquiry 
after knowledge tend to undue activity and 
excitement of mental sex centres, while an 
unhealthy curiosity is engendered, leading to 
prurience in these matters. Instead of a con- 
cealment of the human form, we want a deep 
reverence for its functions and its wonderful 
structure ; proper and open instructions with 
the avoidance of prudishness, will not only 
prevent such curiosity referred to, but will 
bring about a gradual awakening of the mind 


with relation to sensual dangers. It is neces- 
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sary to emphasise this because the Victorian 
mystery policy is still pursued in some boys’ 
schools, resulting in secret nocturnal adven- 
tures in the way of vice. Some have sought 
to find a way out of the difficulty by means 
of co-education, whilst others aver that such 
a system, for this very reason, should be dis- 
carded. The results of co-education are in 
many ways undesirable : on the one hand we 
get a premature psychic development, and on 
the other hand a loss of ‘‘ hardness ”’ favouring 
weak types. Amongst girls, there are un- 
doubtedly grave dangers in undue mixing 
with boys. The holidays and the home 
should provide full opportunities, under the 
best conditions, for the reasonable mixing of 
boys and girls. 

This indictment constitutes the most press- 
ing problem of the hour in the realm of social 
education, and it devolves upon educationists 
and social workers to devise means of saving 


our boys and girls from moral contamination 
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and physical degeneracy. This will tax our 
educational resources, for it demands skill, 
tact, sympathetic counsel, a moral and re- 
ligious appreciation of the gravity of the 
situation, and a faith in the ultimate success 
of dealing effectively with the problem. 
Unless we include sex hygiene in our scheme 
of education, and thus give the rightful place 
of prominence to moral rectitude, our educa- 
tional plans of reconstruction will not achieve 
a real success. It ought not to be possible 
for boys and girls to leave our Elementary 
Schools, and much more so our Secondary 
Schools, ignorant of the vital matters per- 
taining to their bodies. For the sake of the 
individual for whom a state of ignorance is 
dangerous, and for the future welfare of the 
nation, we cannot ignore with impunity the 
vital questions involved. The enormity of 
our war losses in killed and maimed, and the 
terrible growth of immorality as revealed in 


the consequent venereal diseases as well as 
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the falling birth-rate, make it a matter of 
urgency and of extreme national importance. 

This question, which ought not to be evaded, 
is kept in the background, and we rarely hear 
the warnings we might expect from the pulpit. 
How exceptional it is for our leaders in men’s 
clubs, in girls’ recreation societies, and for 
superintendents of Sunday schools and officials 
in religious institutions to make any attempt, 
by way of instruction, to prevent innocent 
youths from degeneration and from sliding 
down into the abyss of immorality. It is 
left for youths of both sexes to learn from 
immature or polluted minds what they can 
gather in a clandestine way, and which, in the 
main, is impure, distorted, and imperfect, and, 
therefore, more likely to whet immoral appe- 
tites than to create a spirit of reverence and 
respect for our temples which should be kept 
“pure and undefiled.” 

The problem is twofold: to deal with the 
evils that exist, and to create brighter and 
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healthier conditions in the moral outlook of 
our youths. Few well-conducted people are 
conscious of the enormity of this moral degra- 
dation which exists to-day. Fortunately, the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases places the seriousness beyond dispute. 

This Report tells us that the number of 
persons who have been afflicted with syphilis, 
acquired or congenital, cannot fall below 10 
per cent. of the whole population in the large 
cities, and the percentage affected with 
gonorrhcea must greatly exceed this proportion. 

Not only is this disease fatal, being classed 
by Sir William ‘Osler, the Regius Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Oxford, as the 
third or fourth in the order of killing diseases, » 
but its consequences on the unborn children © 
are equally serious ; for inherited syphilis, we 
are told, is one of the chief causes of death 
of unborn children, while many children from 
the same cause lack physical stamina. It is 
alarming and deplorable to find that “‘ in 31°2 
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per cent. [of children in the London County 
Council Schools for the Blind] the cause was 
certainly, and in 2°8 per cent. additional cases 


) 


probably, syphilis,’ and “in 24°4 per cent. 
the cause was gonorrhoea.”” The Report says 
that ‘‘ more than half of all cases of blindness 
among children are the result of the venereal 
diseases in the parents,’ and “to blindness 
and deafness must be added cases of imbe- 
cility, idiocy, and various forms of skin, bone, 
and other diseases which may result from 
congenital syphilis.” | 

So serious is the indictment in showing the 
effects of these plagues—death, disease, bar- 
renness in both sexes, loss of virility—that it 
is a matter of great satisfaction that a Royal 
Commission has investigated this great deca- 
dent state, and that the remedial aspect— 
physical and medical—is being prosecuted by 
a ‘‘ National Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases.”’ 


There is a further and more terrible aspect. 
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‘The wages of sin is death”’ in varying de- 
grees, but, unfortunately, and terrible is the 
thought, there is no sure immunity for the 
pure living. These diseases are fearfully con- 
tagious. Husbands contaminate wives; 
wives infect husbands ; and unborn children, 
as we have seen, are the worst sufferers ; but 
there is, further, the awful danger of innocent 
contagion—spoons, forks, pipes, pins, drink- 
ing-vessels, etc., are common vehicles of con- 
tagion, so is a kiss from an infected person a 
possible means of contagion. 

The Report goes on to point out “ that in 
a considerable proportion of cases, syphilis, 
at an average period of ten to fifteen years 
after infection, shows itself as general paraly- 
sis of the insane or locomotor ataxy. Many 
thus affected, not suspecting the latency of 
the disease, have married and undertaken the 
responsibilities of family life, and their in-. 
capacity to support themselves and those de- 


pendent on them is, apart from the misery 
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brought about, a serious matter from the 
point of view of the welfare of the State.” 
The prevention and cure naturally require 
much consideration and thought, especially 
is this true of the important aspect of pre- 
vention. The medical profession is prepared 
to deal with the cure, and to undertake means 
for the prevention of contagion. They re- 
quire extended facilities for the diagnosis of 
venereal diseases, and “ the inauguration of 
the best modern treatment, to be available 
for the whole community, to be free to all 
who apply for it, and to be available at con- 
venient hours for those at work; the gratui- 
tous supply, under proper safeguards, of sal- 
varsan or its substitutes ; facilities for special 
instruction at centres for diagnosis and treat- 
ment, of medical instruction at centres for 
diagnosis and treatment of medical students 
and practitioners, special care of discharged 
prisoners and of men in the service; the 


prohibition of the advertisement of remedies 
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for venereal diseases ; moral and religious in- 
struction bearing on the sexual relations through- 
out all types and grades of education ; early 
warning to every man joining the Navy or 
Army, to be repeated not less often than 
once a year.” Such is the advice of Sir 
Francis Champneys, Bt., M.D. (The italics 
are Ours.) 

Any system of education which neglects 
this important phase of life is doomed to 
failure. Self-knowledge is most important 
and most precious in its bearing on the life 
of the individual first, and of the community 
as a whole; it must not be withheld. Chil- 
dren leave the elementary school at thirteen 
or fourteen, and in the near future will leave 
at a later age, while at the secondary and 
‘higher elementary schools the school age is 
extended to about sixteen or eighteen. Clearly 
the school largely usurps the parental author- 
ity, and at least shares its responsibilities, 
but this does not exonerate parents from 
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provide instruction in the upper section in 
Physiology to such a degree as to create 
interest in, and respect for, the human body. 
When a boy or girl realises, as a result of 
sane and sympathetic teaching, what a won- 
derful, beautiful, and intricate mechanism the 
body is, and sees how easily it can be de- 
stroyed, deranged, or dislocated, he or she will 
appreciate its delicacy and prize its perfection. 

We must not flatter ourselves because we 
occasionally read in an official report that 
illegitimacy is either on the decrease, or at 
least not on the increase. This is no longer 
an index of public morality. One’s modesty 
is offended by the display in shop windows 
of all sorts of contrivances for defeating nature 
and for ensuring that sexual acts shall not 
have their proper culmination. In our towns, 
innocent wives are initiated into the use of, 
and the easy means of procuring, these 


suicidal devices by travelling vendors going 
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from door to door. No wonder the population 
is not increasing asitshould. Tosome readers 
this straight talking will give offence. What 
is the alternative to frankness ? Self-pollu- 
tion, artificial restrictions, and incapacity as 
a result of venereal disease, will continue to 
work for the moral destruction of our young 
people, and we shall as a nation fall from 
the blows of an enemy far more insidious than 
the Germans, a secret and continuous enemy 
—immorality—largely condoned by present- 
day society, and rarely rebuked, or, better 
still, dealt with by proper means. 

Moral lessons would inculcate respect for 
society and especially for the opposite sex. 
A boy would develop under proper treatment 
a respect for his mother, a love for his sister, 
and a reverence for women generally, while 
the girl would look with pride on her father 
and brother, and generally form a true ad- 
miration for men. There must also be a 


proper outlet for energies by means of inter- 
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esting occupations, healthy recreations, and 
suitable companionship, and a means of fos- 
tering and sustaining interest. Recreations 
must be real, and conducted by those to 
whom condescension and patronage are 
foreign. 

All boys and girls, rich and poor, must be 
definitely trained to gain an independent ex- 
istence in such a trade or calling as his or her 
disposition, temperament, inclination, and 
aptitude seem to trend, as “‘ interest’’ is the 
Chief pivot on which all activities should be 
centred. The religious life and associations 
must be fully requisitioned in this important 
work of prevention, as well as of reclaiming 
the fallen and the addicted, and the “ ostrich ”’ 
policy must end. It is true that Physical 
Training, so long neglected, is rightly receiving 
attention, on which fact the Board of Educa- 
tion is to be congratulated, but this in itself 
is not enough. 

In spite of a diversity of thought, and of 
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the opposition of the prude on the one hand, 
and of those who say that it might develop 
prurience, I feel that the salvation of our 
youth, the sinew of our future manhood and 
womanhood, is of vital and pressing import- 
ance, and we ought to provide definite in- 
struction for the top class in the elementary 
school as well as throughout the secondary 
schools, on the understanding that this definite 
training is the coping-stone of the physiological 
and nature-study course which should natur- 
ally lead up to this work. : 

Who is to give this instruction? Not an 
ordinary teacher, I think, but preferably an 
itinerant specialist teacher qualified in Biology 
and Physiology. Certainly a teacher who has 
given special thought to the subject and to 
its presentment. Because a specialist, he or 
she would be recognised as one exceptionally 
trained and specially engaged for this work, 
and, therefore, would not be so liable to be 


misunderstood ; in this way opposition might 
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to some extent be disarmed and friction might 
be avoided. 

It is absolutely necessary that this instruc- 
tion should be given not only on good physical 
lines, but that it should be sound and strict 
morally. Another danger is that the adoles- 
cent might tend to take too purely a structural 
view of the body.’ It is not in accordance 
with sound human values to treat the body 
simply and merely as a machine. 

The ordinary teacher, even though more 
desirable as a teacher knowing his pupils, is 
apt to be misunderstood, and, therefore, more 
liable inadvertently to give offence; for this 
reason he is not so effective in dealing witha 
subject which is often a delicate one. Hence 
our educational expenditure might well bear 
a further burden in providing special teachers 
for morality, a subject fraught with such 


1 Dr. Haldane’s recent physiological work has done much 
to suggest that the ultimate basis of bodily functions is 
something higher than mechanical. 


Li 
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possibilities and such overpowering responsi- 
bilities. Inthe absence of a medical teacher, 
a number of well-trained men and women 
specially prepared on medico-psychological 
linesshould be provided, and engaged by 
every authority to deal with this consuming 
evil of immorality as a means of preventing 
loathsome diseases, as well as raising the con- 
ception of true living. 

Such teachers must have a strong yet sym- 
pathetic personality. The fundamental know- 
ledge—Biology, Hygiene, and Physiology— 
must be supplemented by a thorough course 
in Psychology, and especially school-room 
Psychology, while tact in dealing with diff- 
cult questions, knowledge of child-life, both 
from the psychological as well as the domestic 
standpoints, and a kindly disposition would 
be indispensable qualifications looked for in a 
teacher specially appointed for this work. 
Here is a grand opportunity for special train- 


ing courses. Ignorance, so general, must be 
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eradicated ; respect for sexes must be incul- 
cated ; and a real moral outlook created, if 
we are to be saved from the ravages of this 
pestilential moral war. 

Let us be honest and fearless in dealing 
with an evil universally acknowledged, though 
not fully appreciated in its direfulness. Surely 
the moral and physical well-being of our people 
is as important as instruction in any other 
branch of knowledge, in which much enthu- 
siasm is now rightly being shown. It is an 
educational, medical, psychological, and re- 
ligious problem. Let us have a union of forces 
and a determined and brave effort to subjugate 
these vices. We must endeavour by all pos- 
sible means to eliminate these loathsome 
diseases. The ennoblement of manhood and 
the enshrinement of womanhood must be our 


great aim, 
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JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT 


“No country in the long run suffers economic injury 
‘from an improvement in the general education of its popu- 
lation.” —Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Minister of Education. 
THE operation of the Mines Act, Factory Act, 
and the Employment of Children Act, 1903, 
has done much to mitigate the evil of juvenile 
employment, though much remains to be done 
ere this evil is eradicated. Much of this good 
work has been held up by the necessities of 
war. The inevitable sacrifices of war need 
not be grudged; but peace must find us 
awake to our duty. The strain of school-life 
on growing children is sufficiently great, even 
when tempered with short hours, daily recrea- 
tion in school time, Saturdays, and holidays, 


to tax the ordinary child to the extent of his 
164 
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or her physical capacity. Medical inspection 
of school children has emphasised a state of 
afiairs long realised by our teachers. We 
have been aware all along that children en- 
gaged in a wage-earning capacity are very 
frequently stunted in growth; they are prone 
to disease through having no reserve strength ; 
tuberculosis is rampant among such young 
people ; defective vision, imperfect hearing, 
and anemia are common characteristics of 
these unfortunate ones. Further, there is a 
lack of alertness and a despondency pitiable 
to see. That these children exhibit no in- 
terest in their school lessons and are often 
recalcitrant in matters of discipline is not to 
be wondered at. All undue strain tends to 
develop irritability, and these children are no 
exception, for they become irritable and diffi- 
cult to deal with. It is no uncommon experi- 
ence to see signs of prostration during school 
hours, and a weariness which militates against 


all school progress, 
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dition care about progress? They attend 
school in mechanical compliance of the law, 
and their only perspective is to reach the age 
for total school exemption. 

Unfortunately, serious as is the loss to the 
boys and girls themselves, it is not confined 
to them. A number of scholars working un- 
der these disabilities are a clog on the wheel 
of school progress. They set the pace because 
they are slower in their work ; their energies 
are dissipated before their school work begins 
for the day. Hence bright, healthy, alert, 
and eager children are retarded in their pro- 
gress because they must accommodate their 
advancement to the prevailing conditions, and 
consequently the class must move slowly as 
a whole. 

The moral aspect of the question has been 
dealt with in the chapter on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Wecannot expect boys and girls to 
develop into morally good, interested, pro- 
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gressive citizens when narrowed in their in- 
tellect, stunted in their growth, polluted in 
mind, and endangered in health during the 
plastic years of physical, mental, moral, and 
religious growth. | 

This important question has been kept before 
the public in an impressive way by the 
“Committee on Wage-earning Children ” (A. 
J. Mundella, Esq., Chairman), which has just 
issued its seventeenth Annual Report. 

If any direct and incontrovertible evidence 
were required, it is supplied by Sir George 
Newman, in his last Annual Report of the 
Board of Education. Instances are given 
which demand the vigilance of all interested 
in child-welfare, as well as of all those active 
workers concerned in a real social reconstruc- 
tion. 

The following extract from this Report 
speaks forcibly :— 


‘““A boy of 10 years of age was found work- 
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ing 47? hours in the week in addition to 
attending school. A boy of 11 years of age 
worked 24 hours before school, 24 hours after 
school, and 13 hours on Saturday. A boy 
I2 years of age worked 1 hour before school, 
1 hour at mid-day, 4 hours after school, and 


13 hours on Saturday.” 


It is true that Local Authorities are em- 
powered to make bye-laws under the Employ- 
ment of Children Act, but, to quote the Report 
already referred to, of 329 Local Authorities 
which might have regulated the work of 
children, only 129, or less than half, have 
done so for general employment, and 161, or 
almost half, for street trading. And rural 
districts are almost untouched. Further, 
where the Act is supposed to be operative 
it is allowed to be almost unobserved during 
war-time, because of the demand for child- 
labour. 

Dr. Fisher in his Education Bill has made 
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a big step forward, and if his proposals become 
law, as is very probable, this evil of child- 
labour will be largely mitigated, whilst his 
scheme for Continuation Schools will largely 
compensate for past negligence, and tend to 
improve the opportunities of future adoles- 
cents. 

The Committee on Wage-earning Children 
sought to get “increased legislative powers 
to restrict the out-of-school labour of scholars 
by :— 

“(a) Raising the limit of age in the bye- 
law making possible the prohibition 
of work before school hours and during 
the dinner hour. 

“(6) The making of bye-laws to be obli- 
gatory. 

‘““(c) The power of sanctioning of bye-laws 
to be transferred from the Home 
Office to the Board of Education, so 
as to make their administration defi- 
nitely educational.” 
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“It gives much satisfaction to the Com- 
mittee [says the Report] that the Government 
Bill includes certain of the above points. It 
is to be regretted that as the Bill stands the 
employment of children is permitted for 
the whole day on Saturdays and Sundays. 
The Committee, having long pressed for 
the educational control of adolescents, 
welcomes the proposed compulsory Con- 
tinuation Classes. It urges all to unite in 
supporting these clauses and in pressing 
for a speedy passage of the Bill through 


Parliament.’’ 


The Committee referred to, very wisely 
went a step further, urging “‘ immediate ad- 


ministrative action to secure :— 


“(a) Control of the discharges of juveniles 
at work immediately war-work ceases. 
“(6) Technical and other instruction, with 


‘'(¢) Maintenance when necessary.” 
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At the close of the Crimean War, the Report 


goes on to point out, ‘the Government of 
1856-7 provided maintenance and instruction 
for the boys no longer required at Woolwich 
Arsenal, which gives cause for hope that 
similar effort suited to modern conditions 
may be made by the responsible Govern- 
ment departments of to-day.” ‘This stimu- 
lating Report sums up the position as 


follows :— 


“In conclusion, the Committee once more 
urge that, however pressing war claims may 
be, it must not be forgotten that the entire 
health and well-being of the country depends 
upon its future citizens. The children who 
leave the school early to enter employment, 
those who work long hours outside school, 
and the lads and girls who enter non-educative 
war-time employments, are making some of 
the greatest sacrifices of the war, the e‘iects 


of which will last for all their lives, They are 
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losing opportunities of education, of training 
for good employment, and often health... . 
That the sacrifices are made unknowingly in- 
creases the responsibility of the community 
to these children. The Committee, therefore, 
appeals to all Local Authorities for a close 
consideration of the question of child-labour 
and its regulations, and for discussion now of 
the schemes for further training and education 
which can be offered as reparation to all young 
war-workers.”’ 


The success or failure of our educational 
and social systems must be estimated from 
the class of citizens we produce. Parsimony 
in the administration and conduct of such 
work is the worst form of so-called economy. 
We can retrace our steps to cover failures 
concerned with the materialistic world, but 
the child continues to grow whether directed 
or not, his instincts are developed, or atrophise 


for lack of exercise, his body grows either 
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strong or weak, his health becomes robust or 
frail, his morals are either stimulated or lax, 
and he becomes either a useful citizen, a 
generous husband, a kind father, and a good 
patriot, embodying all that is best, or he, 
unfortunately, becomes a hooligan, a waster, 
a criminal, a loafer, or, in some degree at 
least, a failure. This development, for weal 
or woe, goes on whether any efforts to 
control and direct our youths are put forth 
or not. 

Opportunities neglected are rarely regained ; 
it is difficult to retrace lost ground. Dr. Fisher, 
in an inspiring conclusion to his speech in 
the House in the Second Reading of his 
Bill, dealing with our Duty, Here and Now, 
said :— 


““T ask whether the education which is 
given to the great masses of our young citizens 
is adequate to the new, serious, and enduring 
liabilities which the development of this great 
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world-war creates for our Empire, or to the 
new civic burdens which we are imposing upon 
millions of our people. I say that it is not 
adequate. Any competent judge of facts in 
this country must agree with me. I believe it 
is our duty here and now to improve our sys- 
tem of education, and I hold that, if we allow 
our vision to be blurred by a catalogue of 
passing inconveniences, we shall not only lose 
a golden opportunity, but fail in our great 
trust to posterity.” 


Juvenile employment is inimical to the fos- 
tering of that interest so essential to whole- 
some living; viewed from the economic 
standpoint it is extravagant in the extreme ; 
it is subversive of all moral education, and 
tends to defeat physical development. By its 
influence the child suffers, frequently through- 
out his career; the manhood and womanhood 
reaches, in consequence, a lower standard ; 


the nation as a whole is poorer, and only the 
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money-grabber has any gain, and that often 
is only of a transitory nature. It is a viola- 
tion of justice affecting the immature 
youth, and, therefore, for all reasons it 
should cease. 
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CHAPTER: < 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


“Every youth, from the King’s son downwards, should 

learn to do something finely and thoroughly with his 
hand.”’—Ruskin. 
THE inclusion of Vocational Training in a 
system of Education is not ungestionably 
agreed upon by all authorities. There are 
some who fear that our educational efforts 
may in consequence gravitate towards materi- 
alistic ends; others again affirm that we are 
concerned with the development of the child 
and the youth as a whole, having a wide con- 
ception of his powers, and, in guiding his 
work, we should be untrammelled by a utili- 
tarian outlook. 

We must, however, remember that an adol- 
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escent must be so educated as to be enabled 
to live a full life, that is, he must be capable 
of the full and legitimate enjoyment of life ; 
further, he or she must be able to fill the 
proper place as a citizen, having regard to the 
fullest demands which an enlightened democ- 
racy will make; lastly, a youth must look 
forward to the time when he will not only 
be self-supporting, but capable of efficiently 
maintaining a family. These three aims are 
not incompatible one with the other, and an 
educational system neglecting any of these 
three aspects will fail to secure that national 
progress and social advancement which we 
must allaimat. We want to devise a system 
which will not, so far as the great majority— 
rank and file—is concerned, allow our young 
people to be turned out into the world with 
book-knowledge only, valuable as that is, but 
they must be interested through the intelligent 
pursuit of a helpful calling for which a pre- 
ference and aptitude has been shown. The 
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discontinuance or decline of the apprenticeship 
system—a very wasteful method as formerly 
practised—has emphasised the necessity of 
other more systematic and scientific means 
of providing the necessary training. 

Vocational training would form no part of 
the ordinary elementary school work. The 
Board of Education Regulations for Junior 
Technical Schools state that the schools 
‘should normally be planned to provide for 
pupils leaving the elementary school at the 
age of 13 or 14, courses of instruction ex- 
tending over two or three years up to the 
age of 16.’ In view of the new proposals in 
the Education Bill to raise the leaving age 
up to 14 or 15, and the provision of Continua- 
tion Schools up to 18, these Regulations will 
be amended accordingly, and therefore im- 
proved. 

Unfortunately, provision for instruction in 
the fundamental principles and in the ele- 


mentary technical operations of certain staple 
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trades is provided only on a very small scale, 
and limited to a small number of progressive 
towns. This only emphasises the misfortune 
of birth locality. A boy or girl educated in 
one of these towns enjoys the special and 
excellent facilities under much more favoured 
conditions than the average school boy or 
girl, who, because of the accident of birth 
locality, is denied the opportunity of develop- 
ing latent faculties and of satisfying natural 
desires. We do not know which boy is in 
embryo a Stephenson, a Faraday, a Marconi, 
a Perkins, etc. A boy or girl by his unfor- 
tunate environment may be destined to a life 
which will be irksome to himself as well as 
a loss of possible power, skill, and intelligence 
to the Empire. 

Such local disabilities, which are keenly felt 
in rural areas, will doubtless disappear in the 
near future, as well as many of the vexatious 
limitations of the Board of Education Regu- 
lations above referred to. 
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A study of the Board of Education’s official 


list of classes recognised as grant-earning 
under the Regulations for Junior Technical 
Schools in England and Wales is not very 
satisfying, and only fortifies one in the opinion 
that there is need of, and room for, an advance 
in this direction. 

During the year 1913-14, according to the 
Report of the Board of Education, there were 
39 Junior Technical Schools (this is the official 
title for schools which were formerly called 
Trade Schools). Of these schools 27 were for 
boys and 12 for girls, and 12 of these for boys 
and g for girls were provided by London, 
while 15 for boys and 3 for girls were estab- 
lished in the rest of England. The schools 
recognised in London provided courses for 
boys in (i) preparation for Engineering, (ii) for 
Building Trades, (iii) for Woodwork Trades, 
(iv) for Artistic Industries, and (v) for Food 
Trades. 

For girls, courses in preparation (i) for 
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Needle Trades, (11) for Domestic Service, 
and (iii) for Photographic Trades. 

From this it will be seen that courses are 
provided specially related to individual in- 
dustries, and in some cases arrangements are 
made that a pupil should specialise in the 
practical work of a division of an employ- 
ment. 

The great and national importance of our 
industries, and the keen competition of our 
rivals who have organised excellent systems 
of training on the lines here indicated, make 
our effort look, as it is, very inadequate. 
When we remember that a very large per- 
centage of pupils from our elementary schools 
are ultimately engaged in industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits, and, further, when we take 
cognisance of the fact that between five and 
six million children receive their education in 
the State elementary schools, it will be real- 
ised how absurdly small is the number of 


pupils receiving this specialised training, and 
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how unsatisfactory is the provision of facilities 
for such training. 

Of course, there are some who argue that 
a particular locality has only one industry, 
and, therefore, does not provide outlets for 
boys and girls who are trained in vocational 
schools for other branches of industry and 
commerce. 

For such districts a junior technical or 
trade school on general lines is most desirable. 
A boy born in a colliery district should not 
be deprived the training for a calling for which 
he has evident gifts, and thus be compelled 
to work at a colliery for which other boys are 
better fitted. Again, a boy in an agricultural 
district may like farming, then by all means 
let him have a chance of learning the prin- 
ciples of agriculture and methods of farming, 
that he may become an intelligent farmer; 
but if, on the other hand, he gives promise 
of becoming a good craftsman, he ought not 
to be denied the opportunity of training. 
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Manual instruction or handicraft training 
in our schools is in no way associated with 
trade training, any more than lessons in 
arithmetic are trade training for account- 
ancy. Neither does training in the science 
laboratory necessarily mean a future position 
as an analytical chemist: such training is 
purely educational in its aim. Still, after 
giving due weight to these considerations, one 
cannot overlook the fact that some boys in 
the manual workroom, and some girls in the 
needlework and domestic courses, reveal a 
distinct taste for the work, and it is not 
difficult to see such aptitude as would warrant 
distinct training and further opportunities in 
a trade school. 

The writer, in visiting a large number of 
secondary schools, found boys of exceptional 
ability in handicraft who had had a good 
secondary education and had made good 
progress in mathematics and science. On 


several occasions a conversation with such 
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boys revealed a strong desire on their part 
to become engineers ; but, because there were 
difficulties in the way of their trade training, 
such desires could not be gratified. These 
boys would ultimately be in their wrong 
places, and the nation would lose their skill, 
in the particular position for which their 
talents, education, and inclination would have 
fitted them. 

Those who have had the good fortune to 
know the London County Council Trade 
Schools have been enabled to see the excellent 
work done, and to notice the keen interest 
of the boys and girls, and to realise the pride 
they take in their productions. Such training 
must have a lasting influence on the pupils, 
and especially on the girls, as it undoubtedly 
places them ultimately in a position of relative 
independence. Thus it removes for girls one 
of the causes of a possible dishonourable living, 
namely, incompetence and inability to follow 


an honest calling. The following newspaper 
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cutting supports the above remarks in refer- 
ence to the disadvantages of locality, as few 


towns have such a generous scheme :— 


“ Trade Scholarships for Girls —The London 
County Council offers about 340 Trade Scholar- 
ships for girls between the ages of 13} and 
16 years. The scholarships provide free 
education for two years at trade schools 
approved by the Council, with maintenance 
erants of £8 for the first year, and {12 
for the second year. The instruction pro- 
vided at these schools is specially designed 
to prepare girls for entry into particular 
trades, to give a knowledge of the underlying 
principles of the trades, and a practical training 
in trade methods, and to improve their general 
education. The trades for which the scholars 
are prepared are : needle trades (dressmaking, 
trade embroidery, ladies’ tailoring, waistcoat- 
making, upholstery, millinery, and corset and 
lingerie-making) ; domestic trades (cookery, 


¢ 
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laundry work, and domestic service) ; hair- 


dressing and photography.” 


We must not overlook the economic aspect. 
This general lack of systematic training is not 
only seen in the inferior ability of the workers, 
but it is reflected in the increased cost of 
production, because the more unskilled labour 
that has to be supported in comparison with 
the skilled, the greater will be the cost which 
such production has to bear. 

Education should in time eliminate all de- 
basing labour and aimless toil ; it should end 
all ‘‘ blind-alley ’’ occupations, and it should 
make every man and woman an intelligent, 
interested, and, consequently, morally good 
worker, to the individual’s gain and the 
nation’s advantage. 

The strange thing is that we have so long 
neglected doing for the artisan and the crafts- 
man what has been done for the professional 


man. We have Theological, Medical, | ental, 
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Teachers’, and other vocational Colleges for 
pupils of sixteen or seventeen. 

The following extract from a paper, “‘ Edu- 
cation has saved the State,’ by Dr. Sadler, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds, 
which appeared in The Teachers’ World, gives 
clearly and succinctly the aim of all educa- 
tional work, and every phase of our school 
work must aim at this ideal if real success is 
to be achieved :— 


‘* If it be complete and generous, it fits those 
who are imbued by its influence ‘ to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and 


b) 


war.’ ‘ Skilfully,’ through discipline and prac- 
tice of hand and eye and brain; ‘justly,’ 
through the habit of fair-mindedness which 
is learnt in a well-ordered but tolerant school 
society that teaches the happiness of service 
and the duty of self-command; ‘ magnani- 


mously,’ through the half-conscious influence 
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of unselfish example and of a just tra- 
dition. 

‘““The secret of the greatness of British 
education lies in its conviction that the final 
test of school and college training is trust- 
worthiness of character.”’ 


We are now at the dawn of a new era. 
The absence of variety in the past and the 
pressure of limitations have led to a uni- 
formity that has resulted very largely in 
stagnation. 

“Endless variety is what we find in life, 
while uniformity is one of the chief qualities 
of our system of elementary education. It 
is true we try to produce thinkers and prac- 
tical workers in many of our schools, but 
enough is not done for those scholars whose 
‘ brains are in their fingers.’ Our schools are 
too stereotyped in the amount of teaching 
given to produce the intelligent and prac- 
tical.’ 
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Sir Philip Magnus points out that :— 


“Recent enquiries have shown that, al- 
though unemployment is a social disease that 
cannot be wholly cured, a disease that must 
recur from time to time, owing to the very 
conditions of industrial operations, it is less 
marked and less frequent among skilled than 
among unskilled workers. 

‘Our main object of technical instruction 
is to convert the latter into the former class, 
and to that extent it is still a forceful social 
instrument.” 


A word of warning is given in a note on 
Children’s Workshops in Sweden in the Board 
of Education Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects, vol. viii, where we find the general 
aim of educational organisation set forth by 
Mr. J. G. Legge and Dr. Sadler as follows :— 


‘* There is a strong feeling that much harm 
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has been done in education by ignoring the 
value of practical training and giving children 
an education which is too detached from the 
practical interests and future claims of daily 
life. On the other hand, nothing would be 
more undesirable than that the ethical and 
humane sides of education should be swamped 
by a merely utilitarian course of training. 

“What is wanted is a just balance between 
the two tendencies. Not, however, a tepid 
compromise between them, but the recognition 
of the fact that different children profit by 
quite different types of education ; that some 
gain most from a curriculum predominantly 
literary, others from a curriculum predom- 
inantly practical, but that in no case should 
the training be wholly one-sided, because the 
literary child needs a practical element in his 
training, just as the practically-minded child 
needs to be brought into sympathy with the 
ideas which are embodied in good litera- 
ture.” 

13 
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Vocational training will appeal to the 
parents because they can see whither it leads ; 
that is to say, parents will appreciate the 
appeal on the lower grounds of practical 
utility. But it will be long before parents 
generally appreciate that its greatest asset is 
that it provides an interest in life at the most 
active period of character-making. 

Mr. Norman Dearle, M.A., in his Industrial 


Training, comments as follows :— 


“The day trade school has, therefore, 
several objects. It seeks to give a wider out- 
look and greater adaptability to the changing 
conditions of industry than can be derived 
from learning in a single firm. Within the 
trade group with which it deals, it strives to . 
apply the principle of selection more carefully, 
and to fit each boy to the exact position for 
which he is best suited. Moreover, by com- 
pelling him to declare his intention to enter 


such an industry, it does something to ensure 
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have entered it in any case. Thirdly, not 
merely does it aim at putting children of the 
well-to-do working classes into good positions, 
but it seeks by means of its system of scholar- 
ships to do the same thing for the able children 
of poor parents, thus rendering possible a 
wider range of choice in filling better positions. 
In this way it provides a superior form of 
education for those who must enter the higher 
ranks of industry, if they are to do so at all, 
by way of the workmen’s bench, and gives 
them also a better start in life than they 


would otherwise be likely to obtain. 


‘“Tts advantages include careful choice of 
an occupation, fuller instruction in its general 
principles and in its relations to allied trades 
than is possible in the workshop, and the 
keeping of the boys under careful discipline 


and control, and away from the workshop, 
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for the two or three most critical years of 
their life.” 


What is required is a proper organisation 
of adolescent labour, with the full use of the 
Labour Exchanges, acting through the Ad- 
visory Committees and the School Care Com- 
mittees. This implies the fullest co-operation 
between Education Committees, Social Wel- 
fare organisations, employers of labour, and 
parents, followed by the sympathetic vigilance 
of After-care Associations. 

In the task of reconstruction Bishop Frod- 


sham admirably sums up the situation 
thus :— 


“Speaking generally, the future of the 
Empire is in the hands of those who are now 
at school. So far as wealth and prestige are 
concerned, this coming generation will have 
diminished material at their disposal. The 


full burden of the national indebtedness can- 
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not be removed from their shoulders. It is 
therefore essential that they should be well | 
fitted, mentally and morally, to provide for 
the severe struggle they must take in com- 
petition with the highly-trained products of 


German schools.” 


CHAPTER: +41 
CONCLUSION 


A PRACTICAL work is wasted if it comes to 
no practical conclusion. Talking and writing 
are probably more valued in peace time than 
decision and action; but the first lesson of 
the war is that theory, if it is sound and based 
on facts, must result in action. There is no 
theory that has not a practical bearing, nor 
can we divorce the man of action from theory, 
without which he is helpless. So in educa- 
tion, ‘‘ Now is the day of salvation.” 

We have indicated certain practical meas- 
ures. If this book helps to bring about even 
the least progress on the lines suggested, it 


will have served its purpose. 
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In the first place, the facts of the situation 


have been stated, in order to rouse public 
opinion. Then the actual reforms and de- 
sired facilities are dealt with in the chapters 
on Recreation and Vocational Training. 

Every town ought to have a kind of loose 
and free organisation or club comprising (as 
far as possible on a voluntary basis) the youth 
of the town, to aid them in securing all neces- 
sary facilities ; for outdoor sports and recrea- 
tion camps, etc., according to the principles 
laid down in Chapters II and III, as well as 
for libraries and indoor recreation. 

That is the first proposal. The second is 
the development of Play Centres for younger 
children. In addition, the necessity has been 
urged for education authorities to extend 
handicraft training in varied forms leading 
to useful and engrossing hobbies, as well as 
to make further provision for post-school voca- 
tional training. 

It is not to be expected that everyone will 
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wholly accept the statement of the case as 
here given. Some may regard it as over- 
drawn; others may think too much stress 
has been laid on the various matters relative 
to adolescence; but it can be safely left to 
those who know, to those who have had op- 
portunities for observation, and to those who 
have given special thought to matters apper- 
taining to the welfare of our youths, to endorse 
what has been written. The suggestions for 
remedying the evils and failures dealt with 
are by no means exhaustive ; it is, however, 
hoped that they may be stimulative in such 
a way as to increase the interest already 
taken, and to bring many other capable and 
far-seeing well-wishers into line for the social 
and religious up-lifting of the youths—boys 
and girls—of our nation. 

In the light of this war we can see what 
qualities are desirable in young men (and 
women). The servile types are not wanted, 
the casual and dull kinds are not useful or 
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happy. Granted that we need discipline in 
our lives just as in our armies, it is not the 
stupefying external discipline based on fear 
and characterised by its lack of initiative 
that is wanted. Discipline is, and always 
has been, best when it is of an interior kind, 
based on devotion, whether to the nation, 
the family, to the church, or to some leader. 
It has shown itself strongest when it has most 
readily provided for initiative enterprise and 
adventures. 

That is the discipline of the Western Allies, 
and it is a model of the sort of self-discipline 
which is needed in life. 

Besides self-discipline, initiative, devotion 
to the good, and joie de vivre, youthful life 
needs to be directed to something higher. 
From the earliest ages, in every region, re- 
ligion has played an essential part in the 
development of human life. 

Not pious sentimentality, but plain, honest, 
matter-of-fact religion, precise in teaching and 
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definite in form, is an absolute necessity. We 
have suffered in our attempt to do without 
it: we must see that our children’s children 
do not suffer in this respect. 

In concluding this book it is fitting that 
tribute should be paid to those who left school, 
college, the desk, the bench, the mine, or the 
factory, as boys in early adolescence, to serve 
their King and Country. 

By the prolongation of the war, and through 
the exigencies of a strenuous military life, 
these young people have passed from boy- 
hood to manhood, and in consequence the 
treasure of youth has not been fully realised 
by them. 

Through the depletion of our young man- 
hood they will have to assume responsibilities 
beyond their years under the after-war con- 
ditions. Let us hope they will use their in- 
fluence and opportunities in helping to secure 
the facilities and joys of a well-planned period 
of adolescence for the rising generation, so 
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that we may have a virile manhood and 
womanhood for the security, welfare, and 
happiness of our people. It is towards the 
attainment of this end that “‘ The Training 
of Youth” has been published. 
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